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THE OLD MAN’S SONG OF THE OLD YEAR’S 
DYING. 
To sleep—to sleep '—’tis the Old Year's dying, 
Let me sleep till he be dead ; 
Comfort and Hope and time are flying— 
Gladness and Youth are fled. 
Year after year has been ushered in— 
So many are lost there are few to win, 
But enough for sorrow and toil and sin :-— 
Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ' 


I like not the passing away from earth 

Of the thing we have watched so long ; 
I cannot welcome the New Year’s birth 

With the Old Year's dying song ! 
Wake me at morn when the dust is flung 
On the ancient head that so late was young :— 
If rest may be where the soul is wrung 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 


Rivers of tears have flowed to him— 

Strong tides of the soul's despair ; 
Many a passionate prayer and hymn 

Been poured on his midnight air. 
Why have we wished that his days were o'er, 
When the life that goes with him returns no mere !— 
J shall miss his weary step on the floor ;— 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 


Wild pulses are playing in many a‘heart 
With the hopes of the dawn to come ; 
For they know not yet of the nights that part 
What the morrow shall never bring home ! 
Their New year friend as the old they greet ; 
But mine are the memories sad—if sweet— 
‘That pass the new guest in life’s crowded street :-— 
Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ' 


My heart is bowed—and my eyes are dim, 

And fake not the light they gave : 
Then, call me not up to make merry with him 

Who treads on an old man’s grave ! 
In the morning light of the life-long year 
The outer mists themselves look clear , 
But J to the SHavow am all too near— 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 


In the cave of the earth down fathoms below 

The greenness whereon we stand, 
*Tis said that a central fire doth glow,— 

A sea-less and burning land ;— 
If deep in the heart such fires abide 
And the vallies stretch and currents glide 
That see no greenness and feel no tide, 

Then—sleep while the Old Year dies ' 


Perhaps while gleams of the future's light 

On his forehead the New Year wears, 
We may not care how the long dread night 

Falls down on the old grey hairs ;— 
But the veil of the grave-clouds gather near, 
And the long death-silence lies close to mine ear ; 
So, I have no joy in the coming year— 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 
Exveanora L. Hervey. 


CANADA AND THE CANADIANS. 
By Sir Richard H. Bonnycastle. 


The former works of Sir Richard Bonnycastle have prepared our readers for |find the other. 


entertainment when he appears before them ; and they will not be disappoint- 


| [recollect an oid story, that an old gunner, in an old-fashioned, three- 
| cornered cocked hat, who was my favourite playfellow as a child, used to tell, 
about the way in which recruits were obtained for the Royal Artillery. The 
| recruiting sergeant was in thoso cays dressed much finer than any field-maz- 
| shal of this degenerate, railway era ; in ‘act, the Horse Guards always turned 
' out to the sergeant-major of the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, when 
| that functionary went periodically to the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, to re- 
| ceive and escort the young gentlemen cadets from Mariow College, who were 
| abandoning the red coat and drill of the foot-soldier to become neophytes in 
| the art and mystery of great gunnery and sapping. “ The way they recruited 
| was thus,’ said the bombardier :—+ The gallant sergeant, bedizened in copper 
| lace from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, and with a swagger 
| which no modern drum-major has ever presumed to attempt, addressed to a 
‘crowd of country bumpkins. + Don’t listen to those gentlemen in red, their 
ssarvice is one which no man who has braina will ever think of—footing it over 
ithe univarsal world; they have usually been called by us the fiatfuurs. They 
|\uses the musquet only, and have hands like feet, and feet like fireshoveis. 
‘Mind me, gentlemen, the royal regiment of the Royal Artillery is a sarvice 
| which no gentleman need be ashamed of. We fights with real powder and 
| ball, the flatfoots fights with bird-shot. We knows the perry-ferry of the cir- 
| cumference of a round-shot. Did you ever see a mortar! Did you ever see 
shell? answer for it you never did, excep: the poticary’s mortar, 
| the shel! that mortar so often renders necessary. Now, gentlemen, at the im- 
| \perial city of Woolwich, in the Royal Arsenal, you may, if you join the Royal 
‘Artillery, you may see shells in earnest. Did you ever see a balloon? Yes! 
Then the shells there are bigger than balloons, and are the largest hollow shot 
ever made—the French has nothing like them. And the way we uses them! 
We fires them out of the mortars into the ene y’s towns, and stuffe them full 
of red sogers. Well, they bursts, and out com es the flatfoots, opens the gates, 
and lets the Royal Artillery in ; and then every man fills his scck with silver, 
and gold, and precious stones, after a leetle scrimmaging. Come along with 
«ne, my boys, and every one of you shall have a coat like mine, which wae made 
| out of the plunder; and you shall havea horse to ride, and a carriage behind 
J itt stand you shall see the glorious city of Woolwich, where the streets are paved 
|;with penny loaves, and drink is to be had for asking.’ So is it with nine-tenths 
| of the emigrants to Canada in these enlightened days; so is it with the emi- 
_ grants from old England, and from trouvled Ireland, to the free and astonishing 
| Union of the States of America, and Texas, that conjomt luminary of the new 
_| go-ahead world of the West.” 
| More than once in this paper we have pointed ost the Irish character of 
American humour ;—and Sir Richard gives an anecdote which may help the 
\comparison :— 
«There was a funny fellow, an Irish auctioneer, at Kingstown, some years 
‘ago, called Paddy Moran, whom all the world, priest and parson, minister and 
‘methodist, soldier and sailor, tinker and tailor, went to hear when he mounted 
ihis rostrum. He was selling the goods of a quartermaster-general who wae 
leaving the place. At Jast he came to the cellar and the rum. + Now, givtle- 
‘min,’ says Moran, ‘ I advise you to buy this rum, 7s. 6d. a gallon! going, go- 
ing! Gintlemin, I was once a soyer—don't laugh, you officers there, for ] was 
||—and a sirjeant into the bargain. It wasn’t in the Irish militia—bad luck to 
‘you, liftenant, for laughing in that way, it will spoil the rum! I was the tip- 
top of the sirjeants of the regiment—long life toit! Yes, | was quartermas- 
'ter-sirjeant, and hadn't J the sarving out of the rations ; and didn’t I know 
what good .ation rum was; and didn’t I help meself to the prime ot it! Well, 
| then, gintlemin and ladies—i mane, Lord save yees, ladies and gintlemin—if a 
quartermaster-sir;>ant in the army iad good rum, what the divil do you think 
‘4 quarter-master-zeneral gets !' The rum rose to fifteen shillings per gallon 
jat the next bid.” 
_ © Life in the wilderness” is not without other perils than the ague and the 
yellow fever. Throat-cutting and house or (or hut) breaking are not unknown 
beyond the limits of c.vilization. ‘Then, i: is difficult to reach the Indian cul- 
prit who belongs to onc of he untamed tribes. None of his own race will be- 
‘tray him. The settler, « depths of wood embraced,” is often kept awake all 
| night by apprehension. Thus it was w:'h old Mr. Davenport,—a black gentle- 
| man, one of Sir Richard's acquaintanec, wno lived in a forest not far from Lake 
Simcoe ;_ his hut being inaccessible one haif the year, and the path to it hard to 
It lay near + the Trees of the Two Brothers, noted in Pene- 
tanguishene history for the fatal accident, narrated in a former volume, 


ed by the present publication. Our own experience assures us that he who, which one soldier died, and his brother was, it is supposed, frightened to death, 
takes up these volumes will be in no hurry to lay them down. An intuitive im the solemn depths of the primeval and endless woods.” — 

perception of the ridiculous—an enviable flow of spirits—unaffected good na-||  » For fear of the visits of two footed and four-footed brutes during the long 
ture—and an easy. dashing style, render the author one of the most agreeable) nights of his Robinson Crusoe solitude, old Davenport always shut up his log 
of tourists. He aspires, however, to a higher object in these volumes than castle early, and retired torest as soon as day-light departed ; for it did so very 
mere amusement—and it must be allowed that lus practical geod sense and| early in the evening there, as the solemn pives, with their gray trunks and far 
habit of observation enable him to offer many useful suggestions for the guid-| spreading moss-grown arms and dismal evergreen foliage, if it can be called 
ance of future emigrants. They wani novelty, however,—being only such as) foliage, stood close io his dwelling, nay, brushed withthe breath of the wind his 
have struck every tourist who has ventured into «the bush.” e must add,, very roof. Recollect, reader, that this lonely dweller in the Bush resided near the 


that Sir Richard is ne farmer. He knows nothing by experience of the hard 
ips that inevitably await the settler in the wilderness ;—requiring robust con- 
stitution, indomitab:e courage, and invincible patience—demanding 
A frame of adamant—a svul of fire,— 


| spot where the two soldier brothers perished ; and you may imagine his thoughts 
‘aftershis castle was closed at night by the lone warder. No one could come to his 
jassistance, if he had the — that roused the echoes of Fontarabia He had 
retired to rest early one night in the young spring-time, when he heard a sin- 


and an utter renunciation not of mere comforts, but of what civilization deems) gular noise on the outside of his house, hike somebody moaning. 


necessaries. A prospect of toil terminating only with the grave, yet promising 

ing po more than the suppiy of a few of the coarsest wants of life, is the 
lot of the settler in the wilderness: and of this no one who has not actually 
wielded the axe can have an adequate idea. 


and rubbi 
| forcibly under bis window, which was close to the head of his vallet-bed- 
Quivering with fear, he lay, with these sounds continuing at short intervals, 
throngh the whole night, and did not rise until she sun was well up. He then 
peeped cautiously about, but neither heard nor saw anything ; and, axe in hand 


disturbed. 


At the very outeet of Sir Richard's book, the key-note of ite pleasantry is| and gun loaded, he went forth, but could not perceive aught more than that the 


|ground had been This went on for some time, untilat last, 
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one fine moonlight night, the old man ventured to open a part of his narrow] 
window; and there he saw rubbing himself. very composedly, a fine large he- 
bear, who looked up very affectionately at him, and whined in a decent me- 
lancholy growl. Davenport had, it seems. thrown some useless article of food 
eut of the window; and Bruin supposed, no doubt, that Blackey did it out of 
compassionate feeling for a fellow denizen of the forest, and repeated his 
visits to obtain something more substantial, rubbing himself, to get rid of the 
mosquitoes, as it was his custom of an afternoon, against the rough logs of the 
dwelling. He had, moreover, become a little impatient at not being noticed, 
and scratched like a dog to make the lord of the mansion aware of his presence 
This usually occurred about nine o’clock. Davenport, at last, threw some salt 
pork to Bruin, which was most gratefully received: and every night after that. 
through the whole summer and autumn, at nine o’clock or thereabouts, the bear 
eame to receive bread, meat, milk, potatoes, or whatever could be spared from 
the larder, which was left on the ground under the window for him. In fact. 
they soon came to be upon very friendly terms, and spent many hours in each 
other’s company, with a stout log-wall between Davenport and his brother. as 
he always calls the bear. When the snows of winter, the long, severe winter 
of these northern woods, at last came, Bruin ceased his nocturnal visitations. 
and has never been seen since, the old man thinking that he has been shot or 
trapped by the Indian hunters. I asked Davenport if he ever ventured out to 
look for his brother, but he shook his head and replied. ‘My brudder might 
have hugged me tvo hard. perhaps.’ The poor old fellow is very cheerful, and 
ts his brother's absence daily.” 
y the way, our author compares John Bull himself, in Canada, to a bear,— 
sleeping one half the year, and growling the other. 
But with every drawback, there is something deeply impressive in the aspect 
of these everlasting forests—which many a traveller has sought to express;— 
Sir Richard’s version is as follows: — 


reflections, for fear of falling into paradoxes difficult to be avoided in questions 


of this nature. This young man has departed without regret. and has gone to 
the township of Raudon, where he has relations. There he will again find for- 
ests, and will be able to breathe freely, without fearing that the lofty dwellings 
af the city will intercept his view of the blue sky and the bright sun which he 

oves.”’ 


TALES EOR THE YOUNG. 

Tales, designed chiefly for the Young. By Christopher Von Schmid, Canon of 
Augsburg. ‘Translated from the German. With numerous illustrations. In 
three volumes. Dublin : Duffy. 

Two Irish clergymen, Roman Catholics, of course, had resolved to translat 
iCanon Von Schmid’s Tales at their intervals of leisure “ from more laborious 
‘study :” and we doubt of they could perform a more useful office by any study 
lin which they may engage, We have not had leisure to peruse all the tales al- 
ready translated ; but we think we may safely judge of the whole from large 
samples chosen at random, and pronounce these stories, from their fascinating 
simplicity, their genuine piety and tenderness of spirit, admirably adapted to the 
purposes of the writer and the translators. The writer is a Canon of the Romish 
Church, but here none of the disputed doctrines of the Romish creed are ob- 
traded. The leading lesson inculcated by each story is devout and child-like 
trust in God the Universal Father, meek {submission to his will, unshaken faith 

n his promises and in the workings of his gracious Providence, and love for the 
merciful Redeemer. Some of the poetical embellishments of the incidents and 
details may be borrowed from the usages of Catholic Germany ; but they are 
inet of a kind in, for example. the beautiful tales of * The Easter Eggs,” * The 

Christmas Eve,” and the « Flower Basket,” or the * Wooden Cross,” that the 

most rigid Protestant could object to, either as fond or superstitious. In another 


«I know of nothing in this world capable of exciting emotions of wonder 
and adoration more directly, than to travel alone through its forests. Pines, 
lifting their hoary tops bevond man’s vision. unless he inclines his head so far, 
backwards as to be painful to hie organization, with trunks which require fathoms 
of line to span them; oaks, of the most gigantic form: the immense and grace- 


view, engaging tales proceeding from a suspicious source, may certainly appear 
more dangerous, in the eyes of bigoted Protestants, than the extravagant le- 
igends and miracles found in the Folk’s-book of the Roman Catholics. A trans- 
lation of the * Flower Basket” was, it appears, published in some cheap period - 
ical in Edinburg, which the translator altered to suit—shall we say it '—Pro- 


fal weeping elm; enormous poplars, whose magnitude must be seen to be con- testant prejudice. Reference to confession and the mass was left out ; yet we 


eeived; lindens, equally vast; walnut trees of immense size; the beautiful birch, 
and the wild cherry, large enough to make tables and furniture of. Oh! the 
gloom and the glory of these forests, and the deep reflection that, since they 


were first created by the Divine fiat, civilized man has never desecrated them | 


with his unsparing devastations; that a peculiar race, born for these solitudes, 
ence dwelt amidst their shades, living as Nature's woodland children, until a 
more subtile being than the serpent of Eden crept amongst them, and, with his 
glittering novelties and dangerous beavty, caused their total annihilation! I 
see, in spirit, the red hunter, lofty, fearless, and stern, stalking in his painted 
nudity, and displaying a form which Apollo might have envied, amidst the ever- 
lasting and silent woods; I see, in spirit, the bearded stranger from the rising) 
sun, with his deadly arms and his more deadly fire-water, conversing with his 
— fellow, and displaying the envied wealth of gorgeous beads and of gaudy 
elothing.” 
Well might Southey have said, in boundless solitudes like these, 


Go thou and seek the house of prayer; 
I to the woodlands will repair 
And find religion there!” 

That the sense of awe by which civilized man is oppressed amid the vast 
solitudes of the primeval forest is, in a great degree. owing to the force of con- 
trast, has a very curious illustration in some particulars which Sir Richard Bon- 
nyeastle borrows from a French Roman Catholic periodical, published at Mon- 
treal,—relating to a young man who was brought, for the first time, from the 
life of the forest which was familiar to him, into the haunts of men:— 

«‘ There arrived in Montreal, on Wednesday last, a young man, about twenty 


| do not fear to rest the vindication of our high opinion of these stories upon the 


‘most objectionable passages of this very tale. It is that of a virtuous father and 
daughter, who are brought to poverty and overwhelmed with distress, in conse- 
quence of unjust suspicion having fallen upon the honesty of Mary, an only and 
‘beloved child. But we must look back for a moment to their condition as the 
reader first sees them. 

| “ After several years of happy union, Jacob's wife, who was in every respect 
‘an excellent woman, was taken from him bv death. His grief was indescriba- 
ible. His years began visibly to tell upon his appearance, and his hair became 
igrey. His only remaining pleasure in the world was his daughter, the sole sur- 
\vivor of his children, who was but five years of age at her mother’s death. Like 
her mother she was called Mary, and she was in every respect her exact image. 
/Even when a child she was uncommonly pretty ; as her years increased, her 
piety, innocence, modesty, and unaffected good nature, gave a peculiar grace to 
‘her beauty ; and there beamed from her countenance something so indescriba- 
bly good, that you would fancy it was one of the good angels that was looking at 
'you. Before she had completed her fifteenth year, she was a perfect house- 
‘keeper ; not a speck of dust was to be seen in the pleasant little parlor; all the 
‘utensils in the kitchen shone as if they were new ; the whole house was a pat- 
‘tern of order and neatness. Besides this, she was indefatigable in assisting her 
father in his labors in the garden ; and the hours which she spent in these oc- 
‘cupations were amongst the happiest of her life ; for her father knew how to 
‘make labor a pleasure, by his cheerful and instructive conversation. 

| _ “ Growing up amongst plants and flowers, and knowing no world but their 
'little garden, she had taken, from her very childhood, an extrarodinary pleasure 
iin the care of flowers. Her father used to send every year for seeds, bulbs, and 


ears of age, who had come down from Hudson’s Bay without having, during) such flowers as she was previously acquainted with, and permitted her to plant 

is lopg journey, stopped in any town, village, or civilized settlement ; so that) them along the borders of the beds ;—thus constantly supplying her with an 

he stumbled into Montreal with as little idea of a town or of civilization as if he||agreeable occupation for her leisure hours. For she tended the delicate plants 

had fallen from the moon; for he had lived on the northern shores of the bay, most carefully, and would anxiously watch every strange bud as‘it appeared, 

and had but seldom visited the fur trading establishments. He had only last| trying to guess what kind of flower it contained. She could scarcely wait until 

spring seen, at Abbititi, Messieurs Moreau and Duranquet, the Roman Catholic, it expanded, and felt indescribable pleasure when the long expected flower pre- 
es. He was born of Roman Catholic parents —his father being Scotch, sented itself in its full bloom. 


Miseionari 
his mother Irish. But he had never left the woods, nor the life in the wilds ; Rete This is a pure and innocent pleasure,’ her father would say with a smile, 


and had never seen a priest before last spring. How strange must have been|'‘ many a one expends more florins for gold and silk attire. than I do halfpence 
the emotions in the breast of this young man on finding himself thus suddenly’ |for flower seeds ; and yet does not procure for his daughter half so much inno- 
east into the midst of this large town, as one would throw a bale of furs! He| ‘cent enjoyment thereby.’ Indeed, every month, nay, every week, brought new 
expressed his feelings at the time as partaking more of stupor than of admira-;|pleasures to Mary. She would often rapturously exclaim, that+ Paradise could 


tion. When he had recovered from the confusion of his ideas consequent upon) scarce be more beautiful than their garden ;’ and, in truth, few could 


the novelty of his situation, he sought the Bishep’s residence, according to the 


instructions of his father; and at length found himself more at ease; for, under-|| 


standing his singular position, those he there met with assisted him to collect! 
his scattered thoughts. In answer to the questions addressed to him (he speaks 
English, and can read and write,) he replied that he could not consent to live in 
such a place; that the noise deafened him, while the crowds of people, running 
jn all directions, agitated and astonished him in a manner he could not explain. 
He experienced a sensation of suffocation on finding himself enclosed, as it 
were, in streets of lofty houses; he saw and admired nothing, being every mo- 
ment in dread of losing himself in the labyrinth of streets, more difficult for 
him to recognize than the scarcely-marked pathways of his native forests. He) 
was not curious to see anything, and felt only the desire to fly at once, and again} 
to breathe freely, away from what he felt to be the restraints of civilization.’ 
He was taken to the cathedral, where he saw the pictures, the paintings on the! 
reof, and all the ornaments of the church; they were explained to him; and he| 
yed before the high altar, and that of the Holy Virgin. He believed all the! 
ctions of the Church, and was sufficiently informed to receive baptism | 
During his visit to the church, the organ was played, and an explanation was 
given to him of its harmony. 1n the midst of all these to him surprising novel. || 
ties, he was asked what was the predominant sensation in his mind !—he an-'| 
swered fear, and that his other feelings he was unable to explain‘! sis siijie 
ehild of nature, the naivete of whose language, emotions and habits, so strongly) 
contrasted with the surrounding artificial civilization, afforded a singular mpd 
‘to those present. However humiliating to our self-love, the conduct of this 
young man abundantly proved that the civilization of which we are so proud,|| 
our buildings, our wealth, our industry, all our activity and noise, do not fill 


iby, without stopping to admire the beautiful flowers. ‘The children of the 
village peeped daily through the railings, and Mary always handed out a few 
flowers to them. 

* Her wise father, however, knew how to turn to a higher object, the enjoy- 
‘ment which the flowers afforded his daughter. ° In the fine spring 
‘and summer mornings, therefore, he would bring Mary with him into the arbor, 
‘where amid the pleasant song of the birds, they could survey the blooming dew- 
‘spangled garden, and the rich and fertile landscape, bathed in the golden rays of 
jthe morning sun. Here he would tell her of God, who causes the sun to rise 


'so genially. sends the dew and rain, feeds the birds of the air, and clothes the 


flowers and fields in their gorgeous apparel. Here he would teach her to know 
the Almighty as the loving Father of men, who reveals himself to us in his be- 
loved Son, in an infinitely more gracious and loving manner than in the whole 


lcreation. Here he taught her to pray, by praying with her himself with all the 


fervour of his heart. ‘These morning lessons contributed greatly to implant the 
most child like piety in her tender heart.” 

This is exceedingly pretty. But times changed with poor Mary and her pious 
father. ‘They were poor and exiled, and Jacob was sick unto death ; but still 
sustained by strong and lively faith. And now he was dying. and M 
watched whole nights together by his bed ; and even when others offered to 


take her piace, lest she should fall ill herself, and succeeded in persuading her 


to lie down for a httle while on tuc bench, she was seldom able to close her eyes. 
If her father only coughed, she was alacincd ; if he but moved, she crept upon 
tiptoe to see what was the matter. She prepared the most delicate food for him, 
and served him with most loving tenderness. She smoothed his pillow, read for 
him, and prayed without intermission by his side. Time without number she 


witb the .dmiration we expect those who are brought up far from our opulent! stood by his bedside, when he was slumbering, wringing her hands and lifting up 
ci''« und our artificial manners. Nature, in these immense solitudes, in these||her streaming eyes to heaven, ‘ Oh, my God !’ would she sob, ¢ give him to me 


;.:utve manners. has, then, charms unknown to us, to be preferred to those 
which, in our existing state, we find so incomparable. We must here close | 


this once, if it be but for afew short years.’ . 


“She had saved a little money by the labor of her hands, having often remain 
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ed up half the night knitting, or employed at her needle ;—and she now spent! 
her last farthing in procuring him anything that could afford him any little nour-_ 
ishment. 

The pious old man, who, though he recovered a little, yet felt too well 
that this would be his last illness, was very calm and composed He spoke with 
the greatest cheerfulness of his death. Mary burst into tears and said. + O, 
do not speak of it, dearest father; I dare not even think of w. What, 
would then become of me? Ah, your poor Mary would then have no one left 


on earth !” 

“© « Weep not, dear child.’ replied her father, affectionately reaching her his| 
hand from the bed. + You have a kind father in heaven. He will still remain’ 
to you, though your earthly father should be taken away. But your sepport 
and your success in this world are my smallest care. The birds find their food 
and why should not you! God gives it to the sparrow on the house top—how 
should not He give it to you also! Ah, it is a very different anxiety that troubles 


: ber, my only care is lest you should not always continue to be pious, , 
weet Ave J _ glory, the glory which God gave him before the foundation of the world ; there. 


virtuous, and innocent, as thanks to God, you now are.’ 

«« Alas, my dear daughter, you do not yet know how wicked and corrupt is! 
the world, and what wicked people there are in it a My eyes will 
soon be closed forever, and I shall no longer be able to watch. But reflect that, 

our Heavenly Father sees you everywhere, and that, at every moment, your 
rt is open to His sight. You would shrink from giving pain by improper con- 
duct, to your father on earth,—and will you not shrink with infinitely mere! 
horror from displeasing your loving Father in heaven 
He turned earnestly towards her. 
««* Look me once more in the face, Mary,’ saidhe ‘Oh, should you ever, 
be tempted to evil, think of this pale face, of these tears, which flow down my, 
blanched cheeks. Come, let me take your hand in this cold and shrivelled hand 
of mine, which will soon moulder in the dust. Promise me that you will never 
forget my words, and that, in the hour of temptation, it shall be to you as if this 
cold hand held you back from the abyss !" 
She burst into tears. 

Je. ‘ Be ever pious. dear Mary ; delight in thinking of God :| 
walk ever in His presence ; bear Him ever in your heart. In Him I have found) 
my sweetest joys ; and in all my sufferings. my best, my only consolation. Be-) 
lieve me, Mary, I speak the truth. Ifit were otherwise, I would say so. I have, 
seen my share of the world, when I was with the Count on his travels. Where-, 
ever there was anything great or splendid to be seen in great cities, ] always ac | 
companied him. I have spent whole weeks in the midst of gaiety. For the 
brilliant feasts, the gay masquerades, the exquisite music, the merry speeches, | 
and jests, | saw and heard, as we!l as my young master himself: and of the 
choice dainties and costly wines, there was always more left for me than I could 
consume. But these noisy enjoymeuts always left my heart empty ; and I can 
solemnly aver that one hour of quiet devotion in an arbor at Eichburg, or here 
under this straw roof, nay, even on this my dying bed, always occasioned me) 
more heartfelt pleasure than all those vain delights. Do you, therefore, ever 
seek your joy in God, and you will find it in most abundant measure 

« « You know well, my dear child, that I have not been without sufferings in 
ay 

*«* Our good and faithful God wil! continue to turn your suffering to your, 
good.—Yes ; I am confident that my prayers have been heard, and that al- 
though J may not live to see it, he will yet bring your innocence to light,| 
although this is not necessary for my peace, since I already know that you are 
innocent.” 

Jacob’s pious dying exhortations were again and again interrupted by bursts 
of tears. 

» + You burst into tears afresh, dear child,’ he resumed, ‘the moment | 
speak of death. But weep not !—look not on death as so terrible—it is rather, 
consoling. . . . . 

“* The change I make is for the better. Weep not, then, dear Mary! 0, 
how I rejoice in the near prospect of going to my God. How happy shall we feel, 
when we shall have laid aside this body which causes us so much suffering ! 
You remember how indescri ably happy we used to be in our blooming garden 
in the beautiful spring mornings. Ah, heaven is that beauteous garden of para-| 
dise, where an endless spring shall ever reign ! "Tis to that fair land I am now) 
going. Be you ever pious and virtuous, that we may there meet again ! Here 
we have shared in many sufferings and trials, and we part in tears , but there. 
we shall dwell together in joy and felicity, never to separate more ! There, too, 
I shall see vour mother once again. ©, how I rejoice at the thought! Oh, 

rsevere then in virtue, Mary, and in the fear of God. Should you prosperin 

is world, forget not, in the enjoyment of fleeting pleasures, the eternal happi- 
ness which awaits us in heaven’ Then will your mother and I come to meet 
you joyfully, and receive you into our arms. Weep not, therefore, my darling 
child, but rather rejoice, even now !" 

* With discourses such as these, the pious old man spent the last days 
ef his life in comforting his daughter, whom he was about to leave alone 
in the world, and, admonishing her to guard herself from the corruptions of the 
werd, 

** As soon as Jacob’s illness had become serious, Mary went to Erlenbrunn, to 
which parish Pine Farm belonged. and informed the parish priest, that her father 
was ill. The priest, a kind-hearted, worthy man, frequently visited him, gave. 
Lim many edifying instructions, and consoled Mary with great tenderness. One 
evening, when he came to see him, he found the good old man evidently weak- 
et ; and Jacob told his daughter to leave him a little while, as he wished to talk 
with the parish priest. When she was called in again, her father said, * Dear, 
Mary, | have now made my confession, and intend to receive the Bread of Life 
to-morrow morning from the hands of our dear parish priest.’ | 

“ Mary was alarmed and the tears came into her eyes, when the thought of his | 
approaching death was thus brought home to her ; but she immediately recol- 
lected herself. ‘ You are in the right, dear father,’ said she, * what can we do) 
better than to fly to God for refuge in our troubles and distresses !’ | 

«« Jacob spent the rest of the day and evening in silent prayer, constantly re-)) 
collected, and speaking little ; and the fervor with which he united himself the _ 
following morning with his Divine Redeemer in the holy Communion was be- | 
yond description. Faith and love, and the hope of eternal life, had as if_ 
illumined his venerable countenance ; and the hot tears poured down his 
cheeks. Mary knelt at the foot of his bed, trembling, praying, and almost dis-) 


« « Mary,’ said her father, « read for me that beautiful prayer of Jesus once 
more.’ She lighied a taper and read it. 

« « Now give me the book,’ said he, ¢ and hold the light for a moment.’ She 
handed him the book and held the tapertowards him. ¢ See.’ said he, + this 
shall be my last prayer for you.’ He pointed to the passage and prayed with a 
broken voice, accommodating the words to himself and his daughter. 

«« Father, I am not in the world, but she is in the world for atime I come 
(as I trust) to thee. Father. Most Holy ! keep her in thy name from perilition. 
While I was with her in the world. I sought to keep her in thy name; but now 
[come tothee | pray not that thou shouldst take her out of the world, but 
that thou shouldst keep her from evil. Sanctify her in truth. Father grant that 
she whom thou hast given me may at length reach that home where I hope now 
tocome. Amen !’ 

« Mary stood by the bed, weeping and holding the candle with a trembling 
hand, and sobbingly repeated ‘ Amen.” 

«« Yes, dear le continued her father, ‘ we shall there see Jesus in his 


to, we shall meet again.’ 

* He laid himself down on his pillow again to resta little. He held the book 
in hishand. Jt was the New Testament. The poor man had bought it with his 
first spare pence after his expulsion from Eichburh, and had stinted himself in 
food to procure it. 

* * Dear Mary,’ said he, after a pause, ‘1 thank you once more for the affec- 
tion you have shown me in this, my last illness. You have truly and cheerfully 
fulfilled the fourth commandment ; and mark my words, you will yet be reward. 
ed for it, poor and helpless as I am obliged to leave you in this world. I can 
give you nothing but my blessing and this book. Persevere in virtue, and this 
blessing will not prove unavailing The blessing of a father who trusts in God, 
is to geod children more than the richest inheritance. Take this book as a re- 
membrance of your old father. It cost, indeed, but afew halfpence ; but if you 
vead and follow it faithfully, I leave you im it, for the few pence I have spent 
upon it, an endless treasure ; though I could bequeath to you more gold pieces 
\than the spring produces flowers and leaves—you could not, for a}] that money, 
purchase anything better. Forthe word of God is contained in it, and it pos- 
sesses the power to save all those who believe in it. Read every morniug—you 
will always be able, however, closely occupied, to find time—at least 
one text, and persevere and consider it in your heart during the day. If any 
thing in it seems hard to he understood, ask your director to explain it for you, 
as I have always done. The most important truths are clear toall. Cleave to 
it—follow it—it will not be without a blessing for you. ‘The single passage, 
* Consider the lilies,’ has taught me more wisdom than all the vanous books | 
read in my youth.” ’ 

The parish priest was the warm and faithful friend, director and comforter of 
all his flock, and of Jacob and Mary, in their temporal as well as in their spiritual 
interests ; and the dying confession notwithstanding, we hope that this single 
passage will make the candid Protestant pause before he reccives stories uf the 
Roman Catholic laity rot being allowed to read, and not valuing the Bible, and 

raying only to saints and the Virgin Mary. If the Catholic religion came always be- 

ore us in the guise in which it is presented by the canon of Augsburg, its diffu. 
sion need be no cause of apprehension.—Tait'’s Magazine. 
AN ESSAY ON FOOLS. 
BY S. LOVER. 

‘ A fool, a fool '—I met a fool i’ the forest.” 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
| As some allusion has been made in the early part of the foregoing story to a 
fool, this, perhaps, is the fittest place to say something of fools in general. 
Be it understood, I mean fools by profession ; for, were amateur fools included, 
an essay on fools in general would be no trifling undertaking. And, further, I 
‘mean to limit myself within still more circumscribed bounds, by treating of the 
subject only as it regards that immediate part of her Majesty's dominions called 
Ireland. 

In Ireland, the fool, or natural, or innocent, (for by all those names he 
as represented in the stories of the Irish peasantry, is very much the fool that 
Shakspeare occasionally embodies ; and even in the present day, many a wit- 
ticism and sarcasm, given birth to by these mendicant Touchstones, would be 
treasured in the memory of our beau monde, under the different heads of brilg 
liant or biting, had they been uttered by a Bushe or a Plunket. I recollect a 
striking piece of imagery employed by one of the tribe, on his perceiving the 
approach of a certain steward, who, as a severe task-master, had made himself 
disliked amongst the peasantry employed on his master’s estate. This man 
acquired a nick name, (Irishmen, by the way, are celebrated for the applica 
tion of sobriguets,) which nick-name was * Danger ;" and the fool, standing 
one day amidst a parcel of workmen, who were cutting turf, perceived this said 
steward crossing the bog towards them: * Ah, ah! by dad, you must work 
now boys,” said he, “here comes Danger. Bad luck to you, daddy Danger, 
you dirty blood-sucker, sure the earth's heavy with you.” But suddenly stop- 
ping in his career of common-place abuse, he looked with an air of contempla- 
tive dislike towards the man, and deliberately said, -- There you are, Danger ! 
and may | never break bread. if all the turf in the bog ‘id warm me to you.” 

Such are the occasional bursts of figurative language uttered by our fuols, 
who are generally mendicants ; or perhaps it would be fitter to call them de- 
pendants, either on some particular family, or on the wealthy farmers of the 
district. But they have a great objection that such should be supposed to be 
the case, and are particularly jealous of their independence. An example of 


this was given me by a friend, who patronized one that was rather a favorite of 


the gentlemen in the neighbourhvod, and a constant attendant at every fair 
within ten or fifteen miles, where he was sure to pick up a good deal of money 
from his gentlemen frends. Aware of this fact, Mr. —— meeting Jimmy* 
one morning on the road, and knowing what errand he was bound on, asked him 
where he was going ! 

“I'm goin’ to the fair, your honour.” 

** Why, what can bring you there !” 

* Oh, I've business there.” 

What business 

** T'll tell you to-morrow.” 

“ Ah! Jimmy,” said the poe. “ I see how it is—you're going to the 


solved in tears. . . | fair to ask all the gentlemen for money.” 


“The pious old man loved to hear Mary read to him :—she read ina low « Indeed I’m not: I’m no beggar—Jimmy wouldn't be 


a beggar. Do you 


tone, and with much devotion. In the last days of his illness there was nothing, think I’ve nothin’ else to do but beg?” 


he listened to with so much pleasure as the last words of Jesus and his last prayer.) 
One night she was watching by his bedside alone. The moon shone so brightly 
into the little room through the window, that the glimmer of the lit e night 
lamp was scarcely observable. 


use in England, even as far back as 
in Ireland. 


« Well, what else brings you to the fair!” 


This is the name ‘almost universally plied here to to be the one in 
Shekspease’s time : bot Jimmy is established name 
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* Sure I'm goin’ to sell a cow there,” said Jimmy, quite delighted at fancy- 
ing he had successfully baffled the troublesome inquiries of the Squire : and 
not willing to risk another question or answer, he uttered his deafening laugh, 
and pursued his road to the fair. 

From the same source I heard that they are admirable couriers, which my 


friend very fairly accounted for, by attributing it to the small capability of com-|) 


prehension in the constitution of their minds, which, rendering them unable to 
embrace more than one idea at a time, produces a singleness of purpose, that 
renders them valuable messengers. As an instance of this, he told me that a 
gentleman in his qsigiboutnet once sent a certain fool to the town of -——, 
with a packet of great consequence and value, to his banker, with a direction 
to the bearer not.to hand it to any person but Mr. —— himself, and not to re- 
turn without seeing him. 

It so happened Mr. had gone to Dublin that morning ; and uo assuran-| 
ces nor persuasion, on the part of that gentleman's confidential clerk, could in-| 
duce the fool to hand him'the parcel—tkus observing strict obedience to the 


iger to step from one to the other, and hence called “ stepping stones.” Here, 
then, it was necessary, on the blind man’s part, toemploy great caution, and he 
gave himself up to the guidance of Jimmy, to effect his purpose. ‘ You'll 
tell me where Pm to step,” said he, as he cautiously approached the brink. 
* Oh, I will, daddy,” said Jimmy ; “ give me your hand.” ' 

But Jimmy thought a good opportunity had arrived, for disposing of one 
whom he found tobe an over-intelligent companion, and leading him to a part 
of the bank where no friendly stepping-stone was placed, he cried, ‘“ step out 
now, daddy.” The poor blind man obeyed the command, and tumbled plump 
linto the water. The fool screamed with delight, and clapped his hands. The 
‘poor deluded blind man floundered for some tune in the stream, which, fortu- 
nately, was not sufficiently deep to be dangerous ; and when he scrambled te 
the shore, he laid about him with stick and tongue, in dealing blows and ana- 
themas, all intended for Jimmy. The former Jimmy carefully avoided, by run- 
ning out of the enraged blind man’s reach. ‘ Oh, my curse light an you, you 
black-hearted traitor,” said the dripping old beggar, * that has just wit enough 


commands of his master. But he adhered still more literally to his commis- to be wicked, and to play such a hard-hearted turn to a poor blind man.” 


sion ; for when he was told Mr.—had gone to Dublin, and that, therefore, “* Ha! ha! daddy,” cried Jimmy, “ youcould smell the mate—why didn't you 


he could not give him the packet, he said, “ Oh, very well, Jimmy ’ill go back smell the wather !” 


again ;” but when he left the office, he took the road to Dublin, instead of| 


homewards, having been bidden not to return without delivering it, and ran the 
distance to the capital, (about one hundred and forty miles,) in so short a time 
that he arrived there but a few hours after the gentleman he followed, and 
never rested until he discovered where he was lodged, and delivered to him 
the parcel, in strict accordance with his instructions. 

ey are affectionate also. J have heard of a fool, who, when some favour- 
ite member of a family he was attached to died, went to the church-yard, and 
sat on the grave, and there wept bitterly, and watched night and day; nor 
could he be forced from the place, nor could the calls of hunger and thirst in- 
duce him to quit the spot for many days ; and such was the intensity of grief 


on the part of the affectionate creature, that he died in three months after-), 


wards. 

But they can be revengeful too, and entertain a grudge with great tenacity. 
The following is a ridiculous instance of this :—A fool, who had been severe- 
ly bitten by, a gander, that was unusually courageous, watched an opportuni- 
ty, when his enemy was absent, and getting among the rising family of the 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE INQUISITION. 


FROM SCHILLER’S NETHERLANDS. 

Philip II. no sooner saw himself, through the peace of Chateau-Cambesis, in 
undisturbed enjoyment of his immense te rritorry, than he turned his whole at- 
tention to the great work of purifying religion, and verified the fears of his 
Netherlandish subjects. The ordinances, which his father had caused to be 
promulgated against heretics, were renewed in all their mgor ; and terrible tri- 
jounals, to whom nothing but the name of Inquisition was wanting, were appoint- 
‘ed to watch over their execution. But his plan appeared to him scarcely more 
than half-fulfilled, so long as he could not transplant into these countries the 
‘Spanish Inquisition in its perfect form—a design in which the emperor had al- 
iready suffered shipwreck. 

This Spanish Inquisition is an institution of a new and peculiar kind, which 
finds no prototype in the whole course of time, and admits of comparison with 
‘no ecclesiastical nor civil tribunal. Inquisition has existed from the time when 


gander, he began to trample upon the goslings, and was caught in the fact of |reason meddled with what is holy, and trom the very commencement of skepti- 
murdering them wholesale, by the enraged woman who had reared them. ‘cism and innovation ; but it was in the middle of the thirteenth century, after 
“Ha! Jimmy, yes villain, is it murtherin’ my lovely goslins you are, you some examples of apostacy had alarmed the hierarchy, that Innocent III. first 
thief of the world? Bad scram to you, vou thick-headed vagabone.” erected for it a peculiar tribunal, and separated, in an unnatural manner, 
« Divilmend them, granny,” shouted Jimmy, with a laugh of idiotic delight, iecelesiastica | superintendence and instruction from its judicial and primitive of- 
as he leaped over a ditch, out of the reach of the hen-wife, who rushed upon ree In order to be the more sure that no human sensibilities, or natural ten- 
him with a broom-stick, full of dire intent upon Jimmy’s skull. \derness, should thwart the stern severity of its statutes, he took it out of the 
“Oh, you moroadin’ thief !” crief the exasperated woman, shaking her up-| ‘hands of the bishops and secular clergy, who, by the ties of civil life, were still 
lifted broom-stick at Jimmy in impotent rage ; “ wait till Maurice ketches you, too much attached to humanity for his purpose, and consigned it to those of 
—that’s all.” ||the monks, a haif-denaturalized race of beings, who had abjured the sacred feel- 
« Divil mend them, granny,” shouted Jimmy—* ha! ha!—why did their) |ings of nature, and were the servile tools of the Roman See. The Inquisition 
daddy bite me ?” | was received in Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and France; a Franciscan 


The peasantry believe a fool to be insensible to fear, from any g | 


hostly visita-| monk sat as judge in the terrible court, which passed sentence on the Templars. 


tion ; and I heard of an instance where the experiment was made on one of A few states succeeded either in totally excluding, or else in subjecting it to 


these unhappy creatures, by dressing a strapping fellow in a sheet, and placing! civil authority. ‘The Netherlands had remained free from it, until the govern- 


him in a situation to intercept “poor Jimmy” on his midnight path, and try the, ment of Charles V. ; their bishops exercised the spirivual censorship, and in 


truth of this generally received opinion, by endeavouring to intimidate him.|/extraordinary cases, reference was made to foreign courts of inquisition ; by the 
When he had reached the appointed spot, a particularly lonely and narrow French provinces to thatof Paris, by the German to that of Cologne. 
path, and so hemmed in by high banks on each side, as to render escape diffi-| But the Inquisition which we are here speaking of came ‘om the west of 
cult, Mr. Ghost suddenly reared his sheeted person, as Jimmy had half ascend-; Europe, and was of a different origin andform. ‘The last Moorish throne in 
ed a broken stile, and with all the usual terrific formule of “ Boo.” «* Fee-fa-||Granada had fallen in the fifteenth century, and the false faith of the Saracen 
fum,” &c. &c., demanded who dared tocross that path! ‘The answer, “ I’m |had finally succumbed before the fortunes of Christianity. But the Gospel was 
poor Jimmy,” was given in his usual tone. “I’m Raw-head and Bloody. | |still new, and but imperfectly established in this youngest of Christian king- 
bones,” roared the ghost. «Ho! ho! I often heerd o’ you,” said Jimmy.| doms, and in the confused mixture of heterogeneous laws and manners, the re- 
« Baw,” cried the ghost. advancing. * I’ll kill you—I’ll kill you—I'll kill you.” ligions had become mixed. It is true, the sword of persecution had driven 
« The divil a betther opinion I had iv you,” said Jimmy. ‘“ Boo !” says Raw-, many thousand families to Africa ; but a far larger portion, detained by the 
head, “ I'll eat you—I’ll eat you.” * The divil do you good with me,” says love of climate and home, purchased remission from this dreadful necessity by 
Jimmy. And so the ghost was at a nonplus, and Jimmy won the field. |? show of conversion, and continued at Christian altars to serve Mohammed 
I once heard of ajoint-stock company having been established between a and Moses. So long as prayers were offered towards Mecca, Granada was not 
fool and a blind beggar-man, and for whom the fool acted in the capacity of subdued ; so long as the new Christian, inthe retirement of his house, became 
uide. They had share and share alike in the begging concern, and got on _— es ora sae he ry little secured pe throne as to 4 Romish 
tolerably well together, until one day the blind man had cause to suspect Jim-| See. was no longer deemed sufficient to compel a perverse people to adopt 
my’s rein It Resssned that a mail-coach passing by, the blind san pet forth) the exterior forms of a new faith, or to wed it to the victorious Church by the 
all his begging graces to induce the “quality” to “extind their charity,” and weak bands of ceremonials ; the object was to extirpate the roots of an old 
succeeded so well, that not only some copper, but a piece of silver was thrown ‘religion, and to subdue an obstinate bias, which, by the slow operation of cen- 
by the way-side. Jimmy, I’m to allowed * the lucre gain” po language, ; and 
i ’ i icki se gratuities, he appropriate e)| 1 ce of a paternal soil and sky wass main 
division to his blind friend ; but the sense of hearing was so nice in the latter, , If the Church wished to triumph completely over the opposing worship, and 
that he detected the sound of the falling silver, and asked Jimmy to produce to secure her new conquest beyond all chance of relapse, it was indispensable 
it. Jimmy denied the fact stoutly, “ Oh, I heerd it fall,” said the blind man.) that she should undermine the foundation itself on which the old religion was 
« Ther you were better off than poor Jimmy,” said our hero; * for you heerd| built. It was necessary to break to pieces the entire form of moral character 
it, but poor Jimmy didn’t see it.” ‘ Well, look for it,” says the blind man. to which it was so closely and intimately attached. It was requisite to loosen 
« Well, well, but you're cute, daddy,” cried Jimmy ; “ you're right enough, J) its secret roots from the hold they had taken in the innermost depths of the soul ; 
see it now ;” and Jimmy affected to pick up the sixpence, and handed it to, to extinguish all traces of it, both in domestic life and in the civil world ; to 
his companion. | cause all recollection of it to perish ; and, if possible, to destroy the very sus. 
said the blind man, “ and they'll give ceptibility for its impressions. Country and family, conscience and honor, the 


“ Now we'll go an to the Squire's,” 
us somethin’ to eat ;” and he and his idiot companion were soon seated out- 
side the kitchen-door of the Squire’s house, waiting for their expected dish of 
broken meat and potatoes. 

Presently Jimmy was summoned, and he stepped forward to receive the) 

te that was handed him ; but in its transit from the kitchen door to the spot 
where the blind man was seated, Jimmy played foul again, by laying violent, 
hands on the meat, and leaving potatoes only in the dish. Again the acute 
sense of the blind man detected the fraud: he sniffed the scent of the pur- 
Joined provision ; and after poking with hurried fingers amongst the potatoes, 
he exclaimed, “ Ha! Jimmy, Jimmy, I smelt ineat.” + Deed and deed, no,» 
said Jimmy, who had, in the mean time, with the voracity of brutal hunge,, 
devoured his stolen prey. “ ‘That’s a lie, Jimmy,”’ said the blind man—« that,, 
like the six a! you thievin’ rogue, to cheat a poor blind man, yo 
villain ;” and forthwith he aimed a blow of his stick at Jimmy with such goou 
success, as to make the fool bellowlustily. Matters, however, were accomd 
modated ; and both parties considered that the beef and the blow pretty well- 
balanced one another, and so accounts were squared. 

After their meal at the Squire's, they proceeded to an adjoining village ; but 
in the course of their way thither, it was necessary to pass a rapid, and some- 
times swollen, mountain stream, and the only means of transit was by large 


sacred feelings of society and of nature, are ever the first and immediate ties 
\to which religion attaches itself — from these it derives, while it imparts strength. 
‘This connection was now to be dissolved, the old religion was violently to be 
dissevered from the holy feeling of nature ; even at the expense of the sanc- 
tity itself of these emotions. Thus arose that Inquisition which, to distinguish 
jit from the more humane tribunals of the same name, we usuaily call the Span 
lish. Its founder was Cardinal Ximes, a Dominican monk. ‘Torquemada was 
‘the first who ascended its bloody throne,who established its statutes, and forever 
cursed his order with this bequest Sworn to the degradation of the under- 
standing, and the murder of intellect, the instruments it employed were terror 
and infamy. Every evil passion was in its pay ; its snare was set in every joy - 
of life. Solitude itself was not safe from it ; the fear of its omnipresence fet- 
tered the freedom of the soul in its inmost and deepest recesses: [t prostrated 
all the instincts of human nature ; before it yielded all the ties which otherwise 
man held most sacred. A heretic forfeited all claims upon his race ; the most 
‘trivial infidelity to his Mother Church divested him of the rights of his nature. 
A modest doubt in the infallibility of the Pope met with the punishment of par- 
ricide and the infamy of sodomy : its sentences resembled the frightful corrup- 
tion of the plague, which turns the most healthy body into rapid putrefaction. 
Even the inanimate things belonging to a heretic were accursed: no destiny 
jcould snatch the victim of the Inquisition from its sentence. Its decrees were 


blocks of granite placed at such intervals in the stream, as to enable a passen- 
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carried into force on corpses and on pictures ; and the grave itself was no asy-|| TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 
lum from its tremendous arm. The presumptuous arrogance of its decrees | : : Cc 
BY MRS. GORE —CHaPTER IX. 
could only be surpassed by the inhumanity which executed them By coupling | High and i ble the old BAe 
the ludicrous with the terrible, and by amusing the eye with the strangeness of | Caln pe pa pad _ within hie zee 
i ions, i assion by the gratification of another feeling 
| Not always signs in man of calmest mood. Byron. 


it drowned sympathy in derision and contempt. The delinquent was conduct- 
ed with solemn pomp to the place of execution, a blood-red flag was displayed ae That evening, John Downing. who for years had not approached the Hall,— 
before him, the universal clang of all the belis accompanied the procession |/never, in fact, since the sense of his unworthiness of the bounties of the old bar- 
First came the priests in the robes of the mass, and singing 2 sacced hymn ; onet weighed upon his mind,—took his staff into his hand, and walked steadily 
next followed the condemned sinner, clothed in a yellow vest covered with fig across Hartington green, and up the old avenue. He had waited till evening, 
ures of black devils. On his head he wore a paper cap surmounted by a human not so much to conceal from vulgar observation the emotions that blanched his 
figure, around which played lambent fla:mes of fire, and ghastly demons flitted. shrivelled face, as for the greater certainty of finding Sir Mark Colston alone. 
he image of the crucified Savior was carried before, but turned away from | He was answered by the single servant, superadded to the old establishment, 
the eternally condemned sinner, for whom salvation was no longer available. His that, at such an hour, ne should not be admitted ; that Sir Mark was writing in 
mortal body belonged to the material fire, his immortal soul to the flames of his study, and not to be disturbed. But for this the old man was prepared. 
hell. A gag closed his mouth, and prevented him from alleviating his pain) + Tell him, sir, it is the parish clerk at Hartington who wants to see him on 
by lamentations, from awakening compassion by his afiecting tale, and from pressing business.” said he, «and [ warrant your master will not refuse.” 
divulging the secrets of the holy tribunal. He was followed by the clergy in| To the evident surprise of the butler, the old man’s prediction was veri- 
festive robes, by the magistrates, and the nobility ; the fathers, who had been, fied. 
his judges, closed the awful procession. It seemed like a solemn funeral pro-; Show him in immediately,” was the reply. And a moment afterwards, old 
cession, but on looking for the corpse on its way to the grave, behold,it was a Downing, having left his hat and staff in the servants’ hall, was ushered 
living body, whose groans are now to afiord such shuddering entertainment to into a room, where, besides a bureau, lighted by a shaded library'lamp, sat the 
the people. The executions were generally held on the high festivals, for which! | man he came to upbraid. 
a number ef such unfortunate sufferers were reserved in the prisons of the holy | “I expected this visit, Mr. Downing,” said he, the moment the servant, after 
house, in order to enhance the rejoicing by the multitude of the victims ; and’|receiving orders that Sir Mark was not to be disturbed till he rang, had quitted 
He sat with uncover- the room ‘IJ expected this visit, and am prepared for it. You are not a man 
lof sufficient strength of mind to discern that it is as essential to your welfare as 
to mine that we should not be suspected of having met before.’’ 
| “Tt is not the care of either your welfare or mine, that has brought me to 
this house,” replied Downing ; the firmness with which he had entered the gates 
cof the old place already somewhat shaken by the stern self-possession of him he 
had expected to find anxious and wavering, ‘1am come for the sake of innu- 
cent who have been despoiled of their inheritance. I am come to see justice 


on these occasions the king himseif was usvally present, 
ed head, on a lower chair than that of the grand inquisitor, to whom on such 
occasions he yielded precedence : who, then, would not tremble beiore a tribu- 
nal at which majesty must humble itself 

The great revolution inthe Church accomplished by Luther and Calvin re- 
newed the causes to which this tribunal owed its first origin ; and that which, 
at its commencement, was invented to clear the petty kingdom of Granada from 
the feeble remnant of Saracens and Jews, was now required for the whole of 
Christendom. All the inquisitions in Portugal, Italy. Germany, and France, done to those who have been wronged.” 
adopted the form of the Spanish ; it followed Europeans to the Indies, and es-' “ If you manage to effect that, my good friend,” replied the new baronet, 
tablished in Goa a fearfultribunal, whose inhuman proceedings make us shud- with a contemptuous smile, “ you will be a greater man than the Lord 
der even at the bare recital. Wherever it planted its foot devastation followed ; Chancellor himself. You have been reciting for the last fifty years the verse 
but in no part of the world did it rage so violently as in Spain. ‘The victims! that promises the seed of ‘the righteous man they shall not be forsaken, and of 
are forgotten whom it immolated ; the human race renews itself, aud the lands, !the virtuous, that they shall not be seen beggmg their bread. till you fancy that, 
too, flourish again, which it has devastated and depopulated by its fury ; but in redressing grievances, you are sure of the strong arm on your side. Had you 
centuries will elapse before its traces disappear from the Spanish character. A. lived in the stress of the world, Master Downing, instead of in your lonely cot- 
generous and enlightened nation has been stopped by it onits road to perfec-'\tage by the Hams of Hartington, you would know better. But sit down, sit 
tion ; it has banished genius from a region where it was indigenous ; and a still- down. We have much to talk about. [have not the slightest wish to hurry 
ness, like that which hans over the grave, has been left in the mind of a peo- the homilies and menaces with which I see you are about to favour me.” 
ple who, beyond most others of our world, were framed for happiness and en- “TI am about to favour you with nothing of the kind, sir; for I know they’d 
joyment. be thrown away !" replied the old man, sinking into the chair pushed towards 

The first inguisitor in Brabant was appointed by Charles V., in the year 1522. |him, not inaeccordance with the invitation of his host, but because he was scarce- 
Some priests were associated with him as coadyutors; but he himself was a ly able to support himself. ‘*’The *man who'd act as you have done, must be 
layman. Afterthe deathof Adrian VI., his successor, Clement VII., appoint- not only a villain, but a desperate one. Bad as your actions have been you'd 
ed three inquisitors forall the Netherlands ; anc Paul III. again redaced them jhave doubtless done worse, had your occasion required it. And if I come here 
to two, which number continued until the commencement of the troubles. In |boldly, (though knowing how glad you'd be to put me out of the way altogether,) 
the year 1530, with the aid and approbation of the states, the edicts against |it is because, as your servants have seen me come safe into your presence, it is 
heretics were promulgated, which formed the foundation of all that fullowed, necessary to your character they should see me safe out of it again.” 
and in which, also, express mention is made of the Inquisition. In the vear 1550,; « Ay, ay! Have you found tongue at last, old gentleman retorted !” Sir Mark, 
in consequence of the rapid increase of sects, Charles V_ was under the neces- |a little amazed at this self-assumption on the part of one he Had a 

t 


sity of reviving and enforcing these edicts, and it was on this occasion that the ‘found so meek. +‘ You are right, however. I cannot afford to shoot you. 
town of Antwerp opposed the establishment of the Inquisition, and obtained an |strikes me. however, that an allusion to cutting throats, is ungracious and out 
exemption from its jurisdiction. But the spirit of the Ingwisition in the Nether- of place on the part of the fatherof Luke Downing. Though, by this time, you 
lands, in accurdance with the geuius of the country, was more humane than in have perhaps taken care to remoye from Warling-wood, the evidence of the 
Spain, and, as yet, had never been administered by a foreigner, much less by murder committed by him, | promise you that his neck is not the less in 
a Dominican. Theedicts which were known toevery body, served it as the jeopardy.” 
rule of its decisions. On this very account it was less obnoxious ; because, Sir Mark was satisfied. The hint was not made at random; and the imme- 
however severe its sentence, it did not appear a tool of arbitrary power, and it diate change of the old man’s countenance convinced him the evidence in ques- 
did not, like the Spanish Inquisition, veil itself in secrecy. tion had not been removed; either because the poor father had wanted courage, 
Philip, however, was desirous of introducing the latter tribunal into the Ne- for the search,—or because his search had proved unsuccessful. The latter was 
therlands, since it appeared to him the instrument best adapted to destroy the in fact, the case. Fruitless had been the clerk's utmost endeavours. When, 
spirit of the people, and to prepare them for a despotic government. He be- ‘at the close of many months after the fatal event in his family, he found heart 
gan, therefore, by increasing the rigor of the religious ordinances of his father ; for the attempt, all trace of the objects in question had disappeared 
by gradually extending the power of the inquisitors ; by makingits proceedings _~‘ It is not of ine and mine, sir, that I am here to speak,” rejoined old Dow. 
more arbitrary, and more independent of the civil jurisdiction. The tribunal ning, as soon as he could command his voice. « Better we should all be brought 
soun wanted little more than the name and the Dominicans, to resemble, in to shame, than that I should have to enswer before God for sitting by and see- 
every point, the Spanish Inquisition. Bare suspicion was enough to snatch a ing the old house and lands of the Colstons wrested from their right owner, 


citizen from the bosom of public tranquillity, and from his domestic circle :/to fall into the hands of z 
and the weakest evidence was a sufficient justification for the use of the rack. * One whom even you will allow to have as much of the Colston blood run- 
Whoever fell into its abyss, returned uo more to the world. All the benefits ning in his veins as either of the whitefaced heiresses who pretended to supplant 


of the lawsceased for him ; the maternal care of justice no longer noticed him ; me. By yourf/eave, friend Downing, you are but an ass. You are deserti 
beyond the pale of his former world, malice and stupidity judged him ‘ccord | 


the cause of your order. If you saw things clearly and wisely, you would fee 
ing to lawa which were never intended for man. The delinquent never knew ‘that, sprung from your own class, the grandson of a man who was the friend 
his accuser, and very seldom his crime—a flagitious, devilish artitice, which 


! and companion of your grandfather, it is your business to support me in my pre- 
eonstrained the unhappy victim to guess at his error, and, in the delirium of the’ \pention to the Colston estate, rather than people who are no otherwise entitled 
rack, or in the weariness of a long, living interment, to acknowledge transgres- |to it than inasmuch as their great uncle Mark may have played the rogue to the 
sions which perhaps had never been committed, or, at least, had never come to 


tretty daughter of one of the honestest men in Hartington.” 
the knowledge of his judges. The geods of the condemned were conliseated. | ‘I'he poor clerk, who had never before taken this view of the case, was for a 
and the informer encouraged by letters of grace and rewards. 


No jrivilege, no moment a little staggered by the sophistry of his host. But by degrees the 
civil jurisdiction, was valid against the holy power ; the seculararm lost lorever 


\plain sense of a virtuous mind resumed the ascendency 
all whom that power once touched. Its only share in the judicial duties of the | ~Jt is not the rights or wrongs that may have been, sir, for which I am ac- 
latter, was to execute its sentences with humble submissiveness. 


The con countable,” said he. ‘ Alil have to answer for to God, to man, and to my con 

sequences of stch an institution were, of necessity, unnatural and horrible : the ‘science, is the having suffered you to obtain possession of documents, by the 
whole temporal happiness, the life itself, of an innocent man, was at the merey, | loss of which the’claims of poor Miss Sophia and her sister have been set aside : 
of any worthless fellow. Every secret enemy, every envious person, had now jand enable you to have a false key forged for Hartington church, by means of 


the perilous temptation of an unseen and unfailing revenge. ‘he security of ‘which 
rty, the sincerity of intercourse, were gone ; all the ties of interest were} ‘ What evidence have you, my good friend, of the facts you are pleased to 


pred ; all of blood and of affection were irreparably broken. Av infection, assert 1” 

distrust envenomed social life ; thedreaded presence of a spy terrified the eye | “ The evidence of my own ears and eyes. Do you suppose I have forgotten 
from seeing, and choked the voice in the midst of utterance. No one believed |the hammering in the church, the morning after the Colston vault was opened ? 
in the existence of an honest man, or passed for one himself. Good name, the |Do you fancy I am to be taken in by the coffin-plate affixed to one of the old 
ties of country, brotherhood, even oaths, and all that man holds sacred, were coffins, by the fellow who put himself off upon me as one of the undertaker’s 
fallen in estimation. Such was the destiny to which a great and flourishing men! No, no! sir; 1 see plain enough through all thesé things now.” 
commercial town was subjected, where one hundred thousand industrious men I did not inquire through what you saw, or FSancied that you saw, Mr. Dow- 
had been brought together by the single tie of mutual confidence : every one in- ning; but simply what proof you could adduce in a court of justice of any un- 
dispensable to his neighbor, and yet every one was now distrusted and distrust-) fair dealing on gmy part with either register, key, or coffin-plate. Such old 
ful ; all attracted by the desire of gain, and repelled from each other by fear ; |wives’ tales as those you seem disposed to narrate, are not so difficult of inven- 
all the props of society torn away, where social union was the basis of life ae re to be believed on your simple asseveration. § Where, pray, is your wit- 
i jness 
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* There !” interrupted the old clerk, pointing upwards with his trembling |you would, if a virtuous man, say,‘ Peace be withhim! If he have sinned, he 
hand. 4s making atonement. Ifonly unfortunate, Providence extends its hand over 
“ Excellent!” replid Sir Mark, with a bitter sneer. ‘*Truly a most dramatic him, and his cause prospers.’ 
touch! I have seen it better done though, before now, at the Surrey theatre. + But the tone of menace in which you have addressed me, attests that such 
But do you suppose my good friend, that mummery of thisdescription would be are not your views ; and J will, consequently, not waste my time in appealing 
admitted in proof by so matter of-fact a person as a Lord Chief justice of the to your compassion, or describing the moments of anguish, past and present, by 
realm! No,no ‘The wiseacres of the bench require a pair of human eyes ‘0 which I work out the expiation of an involuntary crime. My crown of thorns 
witness the doings of a pair of human hands, and a human tongue to declare it. is neverlaid aside. My penitence is before God. And in His mercy is my 
I saw the murder of your son Jack, perpetrated by the hands of his brother trust. 
Luke, on the outskirts of Warling-wood, and ain ready to depose to it on my * To you, therefore, | address neither prayer nor entreaty. We have never 
oath. That is evidence! But did you see me destroy any portion of the Har met. Heaven send that we may never meet. But I seem to understand your 
tington register? Did you see any person in my employ affix a false plate to ‘nature and drift as though we were well acquainted. 
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one of the Colston coffins !”’ | ‘Speak out, then. Tell me in plain terms your object. Fix your price. As 
Poor Downing looked puzzled and panic-struck you justly observe, though my life may be secure against your denunciation, that 


“Then how can you pretend to give evidence of the fact in a court of justico! which is dearer to me than my life, iny character, would be destroyed at once 
Do you suppose the law-officers of the crown have nothing better to do with by a mere whisper of the fact that my name is an assumed one and that I fled 
their time than listen{to the drivelling surmises of doting old fellows, whose brains ‘my country to evade a charge of man-slaughter—of fratricide. Name the sum or 
have been cracked by family misfortune !” sacrifice by which your secrecy is to be obtained, and, if by any human possibi- 

“ T know nothing about courts of justice or law officers, sir.”’ retorted old lity within my compass, it shall be yours. If not, you must do your worst. 
Downing, with more self-possession. But I do know and am known to Colo- Should I be compel'ed, by the hardness of your terms, to break off the negotia- 
nel Garrett, the nearest magistrate in these parts. He is aware, sir, that with tion, the letter which conveys the tidings of my incompetency will also convey 
whatever family troubles it has pleased Giod to try me, my mind's as reasona- |the news of my death. On such points Ihave dwelt too consideringly under 
ble as his or your’n. Not a sou! in this parish can tax me with being negligent the pressure of heavy and incessant affliction, not to have made up my mind 
or incapable of the duties of my calling, and ny word has, consequently, as much on every possible point and contingency mto which my unfortunate position 


weight with an upright justice of the peace as that of Sir Mark Colston.” jcould betray me. 
Somewhat startled by the rationality of the argument, the man of the Inner) « T said just now, sir, that I scorned to address to you either request or peti- 
Temple came closer to the point. ‘tion: | was premature in the protest. On one point, sir, | would fain be behol 


«In one word, then,” said he, “ it is your intention to denounce me! Good! den to you. On one point | entreat your mercy. In denouncing me to those 
Nothing like being forewarned and forearmed.”’ : among whom I am now associating, and to whose level of mind I have raised 

“1 do not want to denounce you. [| want you to let justice have its way, myself by severe study and a self-effected education, do not, I implore you, aim 
without being forced to it. I want you to give up the Hartington estate quiet- ja still harder blow than I have been already the unhappy cause of inflicting, on 
ly and honestly, to them it belongs to.” |two whom I love as much better than fame, or name, or mere worldly connex- 

« And so accuse myself asa swindler and impostor? Fool! on what pre- jions, as the ties of nature are stronger than those created by interest or ambition. 
tence could I possibly abjure the rights which I have asserted, and which have ‘Let my poor father, let my dear cousin, Esther, live in unhappy ignorance of 
been conceded tome’ What plea could I adduce for resigning my preten- whatever evil you intend me. Above all, spare the gray head of that dear and 
sionst No! The die is thrown, and we must play out the game.” good old man, and J shall have courage for my fate.” 

~ Not if it is to be won by unfair means !” persisted Downing. “It is never) « And this is the son,” cried Sir Mark, as soon as he perceived big tears 
too late to be honest. I, sir, am on the border of the grave ; nearer to it” by! pouring like rain from the eyes of the unhappy Downing, * this is the son 
five years, than when so sorely tempted by you that | yielded to the temptatior... whom you abandon to his ruin, in order to serve the cause of a couple of peev- 
And for the yielding, I am now prepared to suffer ; for I can’t die in peace till’ ish damsels, who scarce consider you good enough to tread the same earth as 
atonement is made.” Paid? themselves ; with whom. so long as you live, you will never exchange a syllable ; 

“ Selfish, drivelling fool a muttered Sir Mark, eyeing him askance, with a ‘and who, even if aware of the sacrifice you had made in their favour, would 
contemptuous smile. “Feeble in vice as you were unstable in virtue! Will think you did no more than your duty as a born serf of their estate in leaving 
you never learn to be a man? Who do you suppose cares how you die, or when, |your only son to be hanged by the neck, in order that they might enjoy the 


or where ?”” ispending of a certain number of thousands a-year !” 
“ The Almighty cares, without whose decree not a hair of my head can fall,’ | « [tis not for their sakes I ain acting : itis for my own!” replied John 
persisted Downing, gathering courage from this coarse abuse. Downing, in a dogged voice. 4 


§ “ After your tine sentiments end in a sneaking affection for 
t “for Gas ber one !” cried his adversary, a hoarse laugh. * You are afraid of what 
dling with affairs that nothing concern you, you will have need of stronger peo Iy our neighbours would say, were the truth discovered! You are afraid of 
ass = that virge own babbling tongue and palsied ee eee nlenched losing appetite for your food, and sleeping in the dark o’ nights. You are 
he old man folded his arms meekly over his breast ; but his lookls blencked afraid of Parson W igswell,—you are afraid of Jukes the wheelwright,—you 
not. He a ge made up his mind to abide the worst. And the worst ‘are afraid of mine hostess of the Black Lion.”* 
was soon unfolded. || 

hial lafrard of hell-fire!—I am afraid that, in the better land promised even to sin- 
These was id in care with jners, if contrite and humble,” rejoined the clerk, it may be denied me to be- 
which the box was secured. For the first object withdrawn from it by Sir Mark jhold — the beloved wife of my youth, unless I strive to unburden my con- 
was simply a printed newspaper. 

Yen from New York?” said he, affecting neg: | ** Your conscience—your conscience retorted Sir Mark, out of all pa- 


' “reg tieace. * People never tind out the existence of their conscience, till they ’ve 

ligently to examine its columns. It can be no news, therefore to you, though | 

t, just as a rich man finds out he has got a digestion. Take what 
W at Luke Dow it, got a dig 

it might to old Wigewell and Colonel Garrett, that Luke Downing of Harting \dinner-pills you choose for your relief, but not at my expense. In one word, 


ton now figures under the name of Laurence Donovan as a partner in one of | . : . : 
the most thriving manufactories in the States.” therefore, Master Downing, either you keep your surmises and our previous 
A slight moan escaped the lips of the cahensthihin: Gatien ||acquaintance to yourself ; or this letter, long prepared for the purpose,” con- 
«Vou will readily believe that J am too deeply interested in his career, to itinued he, taking a large envelope addressed to the Secretary of State’s office, 
have lost sight of him for a moment,” resumed Sir Mark. +* No one more ap ‘from the case containing the collected documents,—* this letter shall instantly 
ciates than I do the skill and intelligence with which, in so short a space of |C°8%eY *0 the proper authorities a disclosure of every fact, connected with the 
tee confidence of thé om murder of John Downing the younger. After the communication from a cer- 
’ . q —s f jtain Mr Lawrence Donovan with which you have been favoured with the peru- 


i apital with whi ou were wise enough to establish him in | a 
intrusted the little capital with which you were wise enoug jjsal, I need not tell von that such a denunciation were tantamount to a sentence 


his adopted country, where money combined with shrewdness and prudence, ||. 
do the motives of those arduous endeavours. Laurence Donovan, it appears, owt d hie 
is now a naturalized citizen of New York. Nay, the paper before me contains | that dieth uot o the pangs 
amuch applauded speech made by him a few months ago, at a public meeting |, aot, and the ire that te not quenched. 
of the chief merchants to promote the abolition of % Pe tan—man !—have mercy on me, do not tempt me thus cruelly,” interrupt- 
“I don’t want to read it,” cried the old man, in a querulous voice, pushing ed the agonized old clerk, te whom these words were sacred. But his adversary 
back with his hand the offered paper. ||was not to be entreated. 
« | will read it to you, then ” he Lei him have repented and atoned as he may for his former sins,” persisted 
««T don’t want to hear it read, sir! It is not the affairs of—of Mr. Laurence |5ir Mark, * his last act in this world will be the crime of suicide. For that, 
Donovan I came here to discuss.” expiation is impossible, unless by those torments of eternity which constitute 
“ That point you must permit me to decide. I have had some correspon. the vengeance of a jealous God !” te 
dence, within the last year, with the said Mr. Laurence Donovan, which, by | | ~* No, no, Be: cried Downing “ The Lord our God is a God of merey :— 
your leave, I will communicate to yourself.” the Lord our God, who hath witaessed our sore temptation.” 
And while the old man sat aghast with consternation at this astounding intel. | * And without temptation, who falls into sin *” interrupted the evil-minded 
ligence, he proceeded to unfold a letter addressed to Mark Colston, Esq., Inner sophist. ‘ My good friend, know that he who has tripped once, may without 
emple, in the well-known hand writing of the unhappy Luke, bearing the |scraple fall again, for his cause is judged. If, from a wishy-washy apprehen- 
New York post-mark, at which poor Downing cast a shuddering glance of ‘sion lest the nearest kinsman of the late Sir Clement Colston should enjoy his 
recognition. estate unsanctioned by a marriage ceremony more er less, you should pr awe 
Deeply as his interest was excited by the letter. he would fain have said again, your only son to the eternal penalties of self. murder, far greater would be your 
“Don’t read it! 1 can’t bear to hear you read it!” so appalled was his spirit ‘crime than in having for a moment neglected the custody of a bunch of rusty 
at the notion of hearing confirmed the terrible fact of his son's amenability to keys.” 
the power of a ruffian, but that he was certain his prayers would only serve to ‘* You must give me time, sir, you must give me time to consider all these 
confirm the intentions of Sir Mark. things,” faltered poor old Downing, the powers of whose enfeebled mind were 
« By what unhappy mischance my secret fell into your keeping,” wrote the becoming exhausted. +‘ You must give me time!” 
pseudo Laurence Donovan, «It were useless now to inquire. Suilice it that | Oncondition you pledge the flimsy thing you call your conscience, that, in 
you know what I fondly believed to be safe in the custody of my poor father, the interim, not a hint escapes your lips relative to the position you suppose me 
and of that still more merciful Father who is in Heaven, who knows my vow \to hold in this place.” 
cence in what you justly term a black and heinous affair. | “| give you my solemn word !” cried Downing. «I candono more. You 
« But to what end, sir, have you disturbed me in my career of industry and know whether I can keep it.” 
integrity, and the happy security | was enjoying? It cannot be for a good pur), “ mony + ! Go home !—Ponder upon all you have heard. Ponder upon 
pose. For, since you know the life of usefulness | am leading, exercising my, the great fact that God, who commanded children to love and honour their pa- 
strenuous endeavors for the promotion of the public weal, while striving also to rents, issued no commandment to parents to love their children, so im 
establish the respectability of my new and undeservedly prosperous condition,'iseemed it to him who so loved his Son, that parental tenderness could be want- 


“IT am afraid of what ‘twere better for you that you feared as I do,—J am 
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ing. It is the first great instinct of nature, Master Downing,-—the holiest and| was filling in the earthover them Help me, uncle, help me. When quite 
best. Think twice, therefore, before you outrage the tie.” covered in, I will replace the moss and sticks over the place exactly as I found 
Satisfied that these high-sounding words would sink deep into tle bewilder- them.” | 

ed spirit he had been endeavouring to mislead, the new master of the Hall, Bet toexeite the same apt promptitude in the old man, with which the dan- 
when he saw the study door close upon his victim, replaced the precious docu- ger of him she loved had inspired her own gentle nature, was not 80 easy. | oor 
ments which had served as implements to his malice, in their former safe-keep-| Downing kept gazing on her, bewildered, and holding her hand in his,—as if 
ing, with a chuckle of exultation and glare of triumphant scorn such as used to, trying to remember,—or perhaps trying to forget. 

irradiate the features of Edmund Kean after his subjugation of the « gentle ** Lose no time, dear uncle,” persisted the poor girl, snatching away her hand, 


Lady Anne.” ' and taking from the trembling hold of the old man the spade he was now scarce- 
He foresaw that his purpose was accomplished. ly capable of using. , 
Cuaprer X. « What do you want with me, Hetty! What is it you are going to do? 


The break of the day that succeeded this stormy interview, was one of I came here to dig up roots for my garden,” said he, at length, in such mani- 
those soft, misty, autuimnal mornings, when Nature, like other decaying beau- fest confusion of mind, that, without turther hesitation, she addressed herself 
ties, appears to cover her face with a veilto conceal! its infirmity of feature anew to her task, and using the sharp narrow garden spade of her uncle in 

Creeping mists obscured the lowlands ; and the acclivities of Warling-wood, place of the clumsy hoe with which, as the only instrument at her disposal. she 
deeply tinged with their autumnal hue, could only be perceived at intervals as) had scraped rather than dug her way into the fibrous earth, fortunately soften- 
the wreaths of vapour passed onward along the valley. So still was the quiet ed by the October rains, the cavity was now speedily filled in again. The mois- 
landscape, that you seemed to hear the dropping of every yellow leaf that fell ture fell from her brow as she worked. But when the earth was carefully level- 
death-stricken to the ground. Only the Hams and their alder-bushes retain-| led, she spread over it the moss and decayed leaves and broken twigs,.-with 
ed the dank dark unnatural verdure, produced by the overflowings of the little ‘the art or instinct of a bird constructing a nest for its young. : 
stream. : « You would not notice the spot now, would you, uncle *” said she, pausing 

Before the leaden sky was more than half enlightened, the poor old clerk a moment, with tearful eyes and cheeks crimsoned by exertion, to survey her 
had already issued from his cottage ; his heavy spirit in sad accordance with work. Then finding his face overspread by a vacant and idiotic smile, she 
the depressing closeness of the weather. With his spade upon his shoulder, him by the arm to lead him away from the place , 
as if for the garden work which for some time past he had resumed sufficiently “ Stay a moment !” said she, stopping suddenly as they were hurrying down 
to supply himself with the necessaries of the life, though never for the pride to the Hams, through the crashing branches As though her arms ached with 
and pleasures of former years, he reached the wicket gate opening to the lane. a pain beyond weariness, from her previous labours, she put her foot once more 

Pausing there a moment, he looked to the right and left, as if to ascertam to the spade, and dug up several knots of lily roots, by way of pretext for their 
that no eye was upon him, ere he closed it after him and proceeded with steps presence there in case of any unlucky encounter. 
more hurried than his usual drooping pace, towards the bottoin of the lane; Not a word, however, escaped her lips. She reso!ved to defer to some future 
where the muddy ooze gradually terminated ina sprinkling of verdure deepening moment when he was more himself, her explanation to her unele. wr 
into the green margin of the stream. Poor old nan !—His foot was on the With the spade and hoe hung over his shoulder, and his niece by his side, 
Hams again ; on the Hains from which, for more than five years past, he had bearing a few clumps of lily roots, secured with moss and osier withye, he was 


refrained as from a place of torment. now tottering mechanically along the water-side back to the cottage ; absorb- 
Flapping his faded straw hat still lower over his eyes, and looking neither ed in vague bewilderment of mind, in which prdominated terrible reminiscences 
hither nor thither, he took his way along the path towards F —— ,; at that sea- of the past, such as seemed to tinge with blood the green herbage under his feet, 


son of the year so spongy with the rise of the waters, that every print of his, as when, after long gazing at the sun, erimson spots appear to arise on every 
heavy foot seemed to sink into the soil He pereeived it not. however. His object that meetsour eyes 

downcast looks were bent upon the grassy way before him; and even that he In utter silence they traversed the Hams. Worlds of thought and emotion 
saw not, for the mist before hiseyes. He did not so muchas hear the rippling struggled in the minds of both, so that talk was impossible ; and without ob- 
of the stream, where, at a turn ofits channel, the gravel thrown up by the trout struction, they attained the spot where the oozings of the lane, discharging 
formed a sort of dam, against which the waters chafed and murmured. His themselves into the stream, for a moment defiled its margin. 


senses were wholly absorbed inthe inward workings of his sou! | Giladly did they turn into the causeway where their presence would excite no 
On reaching an alder bush, somewhat larger than the rest, at the footof which surprise ; and there it was that Esther Harman found courage to speak. 
lay a white stone, placed there perhaps as a mark, the oid man paused sudden- * I was coining to visit you this morning, uncle,” said she, ina broken voice, 


ly, raised his hat from his foreiead, wiped the cold inoisture from his brow , and ~ even if we had not met iu Warling wood. I wanted to see you. I wanted 
having stared wistfully round, to assure himself that, though the morning had to tell you that! had heard from Aim. A ship letter. He is well. It wasa 
now fully dawned, he was still in solitary possession of the valley, he turned hint from Aum that urged me to the duty you found me executing.” 

suddenly to the left ; aud, putting aside the underwood fringing like a natural ~* Bide a bit, lass,” muttered the old man, opening the wicket, leading into 
boundary the abrupt rise of Warling-wood, pushed upwards along « ruv, or his garden, * bide a bit, till you are safe under my own roof, Esther, before 

thway, so overgrown and entangled that, even though the leaves had par- you talk of such things.” 

tia ly fallen from the trees, the person ascending to the ridge of the bill by that), Before they reached the cottage, John Downing flung aside into the bushes, 
narrow way, was undiscoverable from the level below osif weary of their weight, the tools he had been carrying. But it was only 

Some fifty or sixty feet above the Hams, along the slanting ascent, ran a at the door-sill that Esther deposited the lily roots she had mechanically brought 
ledge a few feet wide, produced either by a Jandslip, or, according to the often back with her all the wayto Hartington 
mumbled assertion of poor Sir Clement, by the remaims of an old Roman mi- Her uncle was the first to enter the house, which, according to the custom 
tary road ; an antiquarian crochet that signified little, since the lapse of cen- of that primitive village. was left on the latch; and the exclamation of horror- 
turies had covered it with underwood like the rest, so as to render the track un-! struck surprise with which he started back on the threshold, prepared her for 
discernible, unless when groping on the spot. some unusual circumstance. 

Thither it was, however, that the old clerk was wending his way. Had he, On following him into the kitchen, the first object that met her eyes was a 
been questioned concerning his business there, his answer would have been, that, hard featured, middle-aged stranger,attired in the deepest mourning, who seem- 
he came to dig up, for transplantation to his garden, a few rovts of the wild ed so thoroughly at home, that poor Esther's amazement was almost as great as 
lilies that grew abundantly near the spot. But constant reference to the frag-) that of her uncle. Of Sir Mark Colston, she had never heard. But the ex- 
ment of a letter which he took from his pocket, on which seemed traced a plan, |ternal appearance of this early visiier seemed to mdicate that he was a clergy- 
or map, indicated some ulterior object. man. Since she jast visited Hartington, Mr. Wigswell had probably been gather- 

As he wound his way upwards with the spade resting on lus shoulder, the op- ed to his predecessors, and was replaced by the harsh-looking individual before 
pressive mistiness of the atmosphere, warm with the exhalations of the teem- her. He did not keep her long in suspense 
ing earth and the decaying vegetation on its surface, compelled him to rest hin-  * We are both of us early risers, it appears, Master Downing,” said he, “ like 
self fora moment. Or perhaps he paused only to ascertain that the rustlings, most people who have aught stirring in their heads or hearts to lighten their 
he heard around him, though not a breath was stirring, were produced only by) slumber. To-day, it seems, you have beenbeforehand with me.” 
the flitting of the birds among the sharp glossy leaves of the naderwoed of/ “+ L went out betimes to meet my niece,” said the clerk, who by the very 
Spanish chestnut ; as they flew, piping to each other, from bush to bush, in the shock of finding his enemy thus established under bis roof, had recovered his 
sweet melancholy whistle that sound like a sad farewell to thedecliningyear. —_self-possession. And Esther, judging from this evasive reply on the part of a 

After a moment's breathing-time, the poor old man resumed his way. Bot  manso upright as her uncle, that the stranger was one to whom he was forced 
just as he had attained the spot he was desirous to reach, again he stopped |to defer, and whose knowledge of his real errand would be injurious, took her 
suddenly ; and this time, with heaving breast and distended cyes. Horor cue irom his reserve, and prepared to answer whatever question might be ad- 
overcame his mind on discerning throngh the mist, and at the very juncture re- dressed her by the individual who was staring her out of countenance with little 
cently pointed out by a letter irom New York, the figure of a person engaged ceremony or decency. 
in the very office he was come to perform But Sir Mark Colston was no asker of questions. He was of the order of 

The bushy copsewood interposed like a screen between them. The hazy at- spirits who are accustomed to give the law, rather than receive it. 
mosphere perplexed his at-all-times imperfect vision. But as well as he could)“ I came hither, Master Downing.” said he, after a momentary pause, du- 
satisfy himself, a white figure was stooping over a cavity that might have served ring which Esther would have retired and left them together, but for a sign 
for an infant’s grave, on the very spot where he knew the clothes of his unhap-. trom her uncle, —* J came hitherto inform you of what escaped my memory 
py son to have been deposited. last night, that the New York packet sails on Saturday next ; and that, before 

Nothing doubting that the visitation was supernatural,—.n apparition indi- that time, your mind must be fully made up.” 
catory—(which ?)—of divine wrath or divine protection, the hair stoodupon + Before that time, sir, I will wait upon you,” was the reply of the old man, 
the old man’s head, and ne was about to fall on his knees in reverence ; when, whose feelings were still deeply moved by his recent expedition. “ In the mean- 
lo! startled by his movements, the figure hitherto stooping, stood upright; while, I do not well see what we have to say to each other.” 
and he beheld one whom he instantly recognised as Esther Harman, his mece.) « Less, certainly than of each other !” retorted his visiter ; adding more fore 

Still, his mind was so perturbed, his recollections of the girl whom he had bearingly, after obtaining a more perfect view of the sweet face of Esther Har- 
beheld but twice or thrice since she had grown to woman's estate, were se man by the removal of her bonnet, “ But on whatever other points we may dis- 
faint,—and above all, the wasted shadowy creature before him bore such affini- agree, Master Downing, there is surely no reason why, as landlord and tenant, 
ty to the well conditioned maiden so loved of Luke, and, unhappily, so loved) we should live on ungracious terms.” 
also of his brother,—that poor Downing might be forgiven if, for a moment, he | « You are mistaken, sir. [am an independent man. This cottage is copy- 
fondly imagined that he beheld the disembodied spirit of his sister's daughter ; hold. This cottage and the four nearest it are built on what was once church 
who, being in service in another county, had perhaps dicd, and returned after land, and pay a pepper-corn rent to the rector. No, no, 1 have nothing to do 
death to haunt the spot so fata! to her earthly happiness. : | with the Colston family,—nothing to do with the Hartington property.” 

But poor Esther possessed a far ciearer mind than her uncle. No sooner! + Then I aim a less lucky man than I thought myself,” retorted Sir Mark, 
did she catch a glimpse of him striving against the branches of the copse, than with another admiring glance towards Esther.“ [ was in hopes that the visiter 
she understood at once his purpose there, and his terror Jest that purpose should you had risen so early this morning to welcome, was at least going to reside 
be discovered. under a roof that called me master.” 

“ Uncle !” said she, advancing hastily towards him, “ we have nota minute Even this sally obtained not a civil word in reply from old Downing, who, 
to lose. People will be about, uncle, and neither of us must be seen here. The weary as he was, kept sturdily afoot, rather than afford a pretext to his tormen- 
shreds that remain of what you came to destroy, are already under ground. [| tor for resuming the seat from which, at their entrance, he had risen with the 
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Bpontancous deference paid by even‘the coarsest natures to the presence of 
youth and beauty. 

“ | should have spared myself the walk from the Hall, had I been aware that 
I was not likely to find you alone,” continued the baronet, perceiving that there 
existed no tendency to accommodation on the part of one whom it was so es 
sential to conciliate. He even judged it better to expedite his departure, lest 
the old clerk should be incited toan open rupture in presence of his niece ; and 
mortifying enough it was to the man at the head of the Hartington estates, that 
not a single point of advantage presented itself by which he could impress the 
people before him with a sense of nis superiority. 

« Aha !” cried he, however, in an exulting voice, the mement he reached the 
threshold, and saw the lily roots lying beside the door. ** You have been to 
Warling-wood this morning !_ A strange spot, Master Downing,” continued he, 
fixing his eyes significantly on the instantaneously blanched face of the old clerk, 
“ a strange spot, surely, for you to select for your horticultural experiments |) 
Were these roots taken, pray, from the spot where 

“ They were dug up by me, sir, to place in my uncle's garden,” interposed 
Esther, coming promptly to the assistance of her uncle. “ [am fond of flowers, 
sir,— fond,—as fond as he is.” 

« In that case,” rejoined Sir Mark, touching his hat slightly, in token of leave- 
taking, “ you must come and visit the garden at the Hall. The flowers and 
plants there are quite as much at your disposal, and I trust a little freer from 
melancholy association than the weeds you have been at the trouble of trans- 
planting from a spot, to say the least of it,so unlucky as Warling-wood.” 


KOHL IN DENMARK AND IN THE MARSHES. 


JANUARY 28 


_ L observed a trait in these church-yards which somewhat reminded me of the 

devotion of Hindoo widows The Friesland widows do not, it is true, carry 

_ their devotion quite so far; but, when they erect tomb-stones for their departed 

‘ husbands, they place their own names in the epitaph, as if anticipating the day 
of reunion in the grave. One of these inscriptions for the dead and the livin 
reads as follows: * Here rest the bones of a good seaman, N. N., born March 
17, 4. p. 1786; died April 12, a. vp. 1834:—also, in the hope of a joyful resur- 
rection, the bones of his wife, N. N., born May 1, 4. p. 1797; died... . . = 
You find, too, sometimes an old married couple that expecting soon to be called 
away, perform, as far as they can, their own funeral ceremonies. They procure 
their coflins, have their grave made ready, and erect a tombstone, with the fa 
vorite emblem of the ship upon it, and some pious sentence suitably decorated. 
Their christian names, surnames, and titles are given, with the days of their 
birth ; and only the dates of their death are left to be supplied. And every 
Sunday, as they go to church, they can look upon this monument, and find some 
satisfaction in the thought that they have done all things in life for themselves, 
and finished their task in an orderly and respectable ianner—leaving to others 
only the trouble of laying them in the ground.” 

Our Folk-Lore columns might be largely illustrated from the superstitions of 
Friesland. It should be noticed, however, that many of the legends of which 
Mr. Kohl writes in the present tense belong already to the past; or are rapidly 
fading away. Amongst ourselves, the time is fast coming when our village 
crones will gossip of galvanism and mesmerism rather than of fairies and fairy- 
‘charms ; and there is much interest, therefore, in collecting, wherever they can 
be found, the popular traditions of various lands, and observing their many points 
‘of resemblance ere it is too late. 

« | have already said that the Frieslanders are a true sea-faring people ; and 


The Marshes and Islands of the Dukedoms of Sleswick and Holstein —By J. shown how the sea mingles with all their traditions. One of these tells of the 


G. Koh]. 3 vols. Dresden and Leipzig, Arnold; London, Williams & Nor-, 


te. 

Mt. Kohl is improving the success which has attended his former books o 
travel. For the present work he has chosen a country of no great interest, on, 
the first view of the matter—a land of marshes, embankments and sandy downs, 
where the inhabitants have to maintain an unceasing conflict with the sea for the 
soil on which they dwell. Some of the statements made by him respecting 
these marshes and their people have not the novelty for us which they will offer 
to general readers in Germany;—where a taste for tales of marine life has been 
only lately introduced. But there are notices of life there, yielded by the vol- 
umes, which will have an interest for us also: since, while we have made ac- 
quaintance with nations the most remote from our own in character and longi- 
tude, we have cultivated but a superficial knowledge of our nearest relatives in) 
the North—particularly the Frieslanders; to whom, if we must believe Mr 
Kohl, we owe a great portion of our maritime greatness. 

Placed in a situation where, but for human industry, they must be desolated 
by the sea, these islands have some peculiar features of interest. They have 
been formed by the deposits of the ocean; and, if surrendered to its workings, 
would be continually changing their forms. ‘The tides at some points are ma- 
king fresh deposits, while at others they are taking land away. Between sev- 
eral of the islands there is a dry path over the sands at ebb; but the traveller 
must know his course and observe his tide table well, if he would not be over- 
taken—as many have been—by the returning waters. Exposed to the sweep- 
ing sea-blasts, these islands have but a scanty vegetation save in rich pastures 
of grass. The sea often inundates their low grounds ; drowning the cattle and 
carrying off the produce. ‘To guard against this, the houses are built for the 
most part, on artificial inounds. Husbandry and seafaring are curiously blended 
among the islanders. The bones of the whale form frequent palisades tor their 
gardens or props for their bee-hives. The sailor-peasant, who was lately en- 
gaged in the whale-fishery, may be seen to-day driving his cows ; forgetful of 
the hardships of Davis’s Straits. If eclogues were still in fashion, a Friesland. 
pastoral would have some peculiar features ; it would blend sounds of the ocean 
with the lowing of oxen. Everywhere, the sea mingles with the thoughts and, 
feelings of its people. Here, we tind it breaking open an old burial-ground ; 
there, filling up a church with sand. ‘The Frieslanders have been always a sea-| 
faring people ; and the dangers and hardships of their lives have impressed on) 
their character something of stern seriousness. Of the uncertainty of life at) 


Mannig/usl—a vessel so large that the commander in giving his orders, has to 


‘lride about the deck on horseback. Her masts are like mountain peaks ; and her 


rigging is so extensive that the sailors who go to the top when young come 
down with grey beards and hoary heads. * * In Friesland, the gnomes, or 
subterraneous elves, are styled ‘* Oennerceske,” and in some of the islands, 
Ocnnerbankske (i. e. probably, «dwelling under the banks.) In Holstein, they 
are called Dwarge” (dwarfs) or Unucreske. Of these gnomes the Friesland- 
ers tell the same stories which other nations tell of their «« good people” or 
fairies ; and which our old German poets yet relate of our gnomes, watersprites, 
Erl-king and his daughter, &c. ‘This agreement of so many tribes in their fa- 
bles an | superstitions is a phenomenon worthy of more attention from philoso- 
phers than it has found. Either, in old times the people of Europe must have 
made a mutual exchange of their traditions, (as we now exchange fashions of 
cravats and surtouts) or, the various tribes must have been inspired to utter the 
same half-incoherent and half-signiticant fables. ‘The Friesland gnomes are of- 
ten in love with the daughters of men; and lead them away to subterraneous 
caves,—where they keep them for centuries, leading them to believe that as 
‘many days only have passed. They steal children, too, from their cradles ; and 
leave changelings im their place. ‘l’o prevent this, the Friesland mothers put 
bibles under the pillows of their infants. On certain conditions, however, the 
little subterraneous men will help their hu:nan neighbours to build houses and 
churches ; but they request a return of services,—and when these are paid they 
entertain their human friends in their caves. Sometimes they need help, them- 
‘selves, to open the closed-up mouth of a cave, or mend some domestic imple- 
ment. On their part, they are ready to lend, and the people borrow cups, 
plates and pots from the dwarfs when they wish to make a wedding-feast. They 
lend gold, too,—sometimes at interest and sometimes without. They help the 
‘peasant out of his difficulty when his waggon-wheels have stuck in the mud ; 
or bring him water and pancakes when he wants refreshment in the field. * * 
A poor Friesland maiden went out, one day; and, as she passed by a hill, she 
‘heard a dwarf singing and hammering—for the gnomes are clever smiths. The 
song pleased her so much that she involuntarily uttered a wish that she might 
‘sing as well as the little musician, and live like him underground. Scarcely 
had she so expressed herself, when the dwarf ceased singing; and a voice 
‘sounded out of the hill, saying:—+* Would you like to live withus?” © Ay! 
why not !” replied the maiden ;—who, perhaps, had no great pleasure above 
ground. Instantly, the dwarf came out of the hill, and made his confession of 


sea, Mr. Kohl gives the following illustrations: — | love to the maiden ; offering her at once his hand and a share in his subterra- 

When first I heard that the wives of sailors dressed themselves in black du- nean abode. She accepted the offer; and lived for some time very comforta- 
ring the absence of their husbands, I thought there must be some exaggeration bly, —tinding in the dwarf a good-natured little husband. In general, however, 
in the statement. On inquiry, however, J found it true. An old woman said ithe Friesiand girls have a dread of all such connexions ; and if they have been 
to me: “ Sir, my neighbours would think strangely of me if, while my husband ‘seduced into any promises by the gnomes, endeavor to extricate themselves 
is at sea, I should go to church out of mourning, or with a gay kerchief on my {rom the intrigue as soon as possible. As an instance, the following story is 
head.” * * ~Have you lost any of your family at sea!” said I, to an old) told:—A certain Friesland girl, named Inge, of Rantum, had, in some way, 
Frieslander, as I stepped into his small but cleanly cottage. “ I have still my) contracted an acquaintance with one of the dwarfs, who had fixed the marriage- 
wife,” said he, as he introduced the good woman to me. “ We had four child- day, and would reiease the reluctant maiden on one condition only—that she 
ren,” he continued—* a daughter, who is busy now in the kitchen, and three) should find out the proper name of her suitor before the appointed time. The 
fine bold sons, who all went to sea. The youngest lost his vessel and his life maiden tried every artifice to discover the secret ; but in vain. As the dreaded 
on a voyage to Marseilles; and his bones lie in the Mediterranean. ‘The next day drew near, her hopes of escape declined ; and she fell into a deep melan- 
was lost in the whale fishery in Davis's Straits. ‘The eldest, who was the ablest choly. In this mood, on the morn of her impending marriage, she went into 
and most enterprising man of the three, rose, in the service of Holland, to be the uelds, and plucked flowers, saying to herself,—* These flowers are happier 
captain of a ship. There is the picture of his vessel, called * !he Two Broth- than I.” As she was stooping to gather one, she thought she heard a noise un- 
ers,’ which he sent to us the other year ; you can take it down and look at it, der the ground. She listened, and found that it was the voice of her dwarf- 
sir. This son—our pride and hope—wrote to us, in the autumn of last year, lover, whe was tumbling about and frolicking in his delight beause his wedding 
saying that he had had a good voyage trom Batavia to Amsterdam; but had) was so near. Inge continued listening; and heard him singing—- To-day I 
brought with him a bad fever, which would not leave him. He hoped, however, must bake, cook, broil, dress, wash, and brew ; for this is my wedding-day. My 
goon to send us better news. | prepared to go and see if I could be of use to bride is the beautiful Inge, of Rantum ; and my name is Ekke Nekkepem. Hur- 
my son; but, a fortnight later, another letter came to tell me that he had, ‘rah! Nobody knows that but myself! «Ay; but J know it too !” whisper- 
died, from the effects of the Batavia fever, in the Hospital of Amsterdam. So, jed Inge, as the heavy stone fell from her heart. She stuck her nosegay to her. 
sir, it happens to many poor parents here. Their soms must go to sea, and do} \bosom, and hastened home. ‘Towards evening, the dwarf came to demand his 
something for themselves ; and o/ten they come not back, but leave the old, |bride. * Many thanks, dear Ekke Nekkepem,” said she ; “but I would rather 
mourning, alone in their homes.” * * That comparatively few of the males |stay at home.” _ At this, the smiling face of the expectant bridegroom was con- 
die at home is a fact proved by the burial grounds on these islands,—which con- |tracted into a dismal frown ; for he remembered how he had disclosed his secret 
tain far more inscriptions for women than for men. The common form of monu- during his excitement. However, as dwarfs are noted for keeping their promi- 


ment for those who die at home is a ship carved on the gravestone ; and | was ises, he relinquished all claim upon Inge. * * ‘T’o those who remain at home 


interested to find how the stone cutters and epitaph-writers have observed the 'the death of friends at sea is communicated by spectral visitors. ‘lhe husband 


analogies between human life and sea-faring. ‘The verses generally carry some: 


allusion to the figure of a vessel unrigged and lying at anchor. For instance, 
found, on one stone, the following verse: “The voyage of the world brings 
sorrow, danger, and want ; but a happy death floats us to rest in the haven of 

ise.” ‘Ihe stone-cutter aad taken the words literally are for he had 
carved, as an image of heaven, a quiet little bay, partly surrounded by houses. 
resembling those of the harbours of Wyk, Husum, and Tondern. On another 


jor brother, whose body has perished in the waves, appears to the wife or sister 
jin the dress in which ue was drowned, with wet hair and dripping clothes. He 
comes to the window, or stands beside the door ; but must not enter the house. 
In the morning is found, on the spot where he stood, the salt-water that oozed 
from his clothes. He appears ia this way to all his relatives, until they are con- 
ivinced of his death, put on mourning, and pray for the repose of his soul. At 
the Hallig, these nightly visitors are styled ““ Gongern.” * * * Another 


stone I found the words— ||spectre which may be mentioned is the Staven-wiifke. This is a mourning woman 
Steer so across the sea of life, who appears on the hills and mounds where once stood human habitations ; but 
which are now bare and desolate, washed with the sea, or covered with the 


As not to miss the port of Heaven! 
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sand of the downs. Sometimes the melancholy apparition wanders about the |(swearin’ by what I wouldn't mintion,) or by this and that, I'll massacray you. 
hill ; at other times she is seen sitting and weeping on the spot once occupied |*ays he, * within an inch o’—+ New pittayatees !—within an inch of your live,” 
by the domestic hearth. I imgst confess this ghost does some credit to the |says he. 
Friesland imagination. It is significant and touching. ‘he scenery is appro-| ** Mikee. darlint,” says I, sootherin’ him. 
priate. Imagine the mound where once the cottage stood, now beaten by the | Sal.—Why would you call sitch a "tarnal vagabone, darlint ! 
sea in front and having sandy downs that stretch away behind it. On the edge Kat.—My jew'l, didn’t I tell you I thought best to soother him with—* New 
of the hill sits the Staven-Wiifke, weeping as she recollects the dear scenes of pittayatees !’—with a tender word; so, says I, “ Mikee, you villain, you're 
the past. A poet might select this topic.” disguised,” says I, + you're disguised, dear.” 
Among the most simple and severed from the world of those who belong to ‘“ You lie,” says he, “ you impident sthrap, I’m not disguised ; but if I'm dis. 
it, are the people of the Hallig Islands. Of these, Mr. Kohl gives some anec-| guised itself,” says he, “I'll make you know the differ,” says he. 
dotes of interest :-— || Oh! I thought the life id lave me, when I heard him say the word ; and with 
« Though very pious, they allow a flood which threatens to carry away their that I put iny hand an—« My new pittayatees !"—an the latch o’ the door, to 
hay or other produce to disturb them in the performance of divine service. On purvint it from slippin’ ; and he ups and he gives a wicked kick at the door, and 
such an exciting occasion, they will all rush out of church in their Sunday ar-|/says he, “If you don't let me in this minit,” eays he, ~ I'll be the death of your 
ray, and hasten to save the hay-hovels as well as they can. A preacher at the |—‘* New pittayatees !'—o’ yourself and your dirty breed,” says he. Think 0° 
Hallig told me that, on one of these occasions, he had just begun his sermon ‘that, Sally, dear, to abuse my relations. 
when there was a movement in the congregation. ne after another ran upthe| Sal.—QOh, the roffin. 
ulpit-stairs, seized the parson’s gown, and exclaimed, + Mr. Parson, the water| Kat.—Durty breed, indeed! By my sowkins, they're as good as his any day 
is coming!” He prorogued the service ; and exhorted the people to meet again in the year, and was never behoulden to—* New pittayatees !"—to go a beg- 
when they should have made their hay secure. He then led the way to the gin’ to the mendicity for their dirty— New pittayatees !’—their dirty washius 
field, and helped them in their task; and when, in the course of about three ©’ pots, and sarvants’ lavins, and dogs’ bones, all as one as that cruck'd disciple 
hours, the work was done, the congregation re-assembled to thank God for the of his mother’s cousin’s sisther, the old drunken asperseand, as she is. 
rescue of their property. In the island of Heligoland, the coming of the snipes|| Sal.—No, in throth, Katty dear. 
occasions an interruption of divine service. When a flock arrives, all must be | Kat.—Well, where was 1 ' Oh. ah, I left off at—New pittayarees !"—I left 
ready to take them; and if one calls out in the church—* Herr Pastor, de off at my dirty breed. Well, at the word «dirty breed,” I knew full wel! the 
snipp is do!” (Mr. Parson, the snipes are here!) the service is immediately bad dhrop was in hiin—and, faith it’s soon and suddint he made me sensible av it, 
concluded.” for the first word he said was—* New pittayatees !”’—the first word he said was 
There is a striking resemblance in the droll popular stories of various lands. |to put his shouldher to the door, and in he bursted the door, fallin’ down in the 
For instance, some of the grotesque blunders attributed by the people of Essex middle o’ the flure, cryin’ out—* New pittayafées !"—cryin’ out, © bad luck at- 
to the wise men of Coggeshall are to be heard of the natives of some of these |tend you,” says he, how dar’ you refuse to lit me into my own house, you 
islands by their neighbours. ‘The following, however, we have not met with in ‘sthrap,” says he, * agin the law o’ the land,” says he, seramblin’ up on his pins 
Zz: | agin, as well as he could: and, as he was risin’, says |—*+ New pittayatees |" 
« Nine of the men of Busum swam out some distance into the sea, one day. —says I to him (screeching out aloud, that the neighbors in the flure below 
As they returned, each feared lest one of his comrades should be drowned, and ‘might hear me} “ Mikee, my darlint,” says I. 
began to count; but, as each omitted himself, could only make eight of the, * Keep the pace, you vagabone,” says he: and with that, he hits me a lick 
y. All concluded, therefore, that one must have been drowned. Onreach. av a—* New pittayate:s !’—a lick av a stick he had in his hand, and down | 
ing the shore, and finding that this was not so, they mentioned their perplexity fell, (and small blame to me,) down I fell an the flure, cryin’ —* New pittaya- 
to a foreigner, begging him to teach them how to count rightly. He advised ‘ees !’—cryin’ out, »* Murther! murther !” 
them, after all lying down and sticking their noses in the sand, to rise and count | . Sal —Oh, the hangin’ bone villian ! 
the number of impressions. This they did; and since that time the men ot” Kat.—Oh, that’s not all! As I was risin’, my jew'l, he was goin’ to sthrek 
Busum have known how to count nine.” me agin; and with that, I cried out—« New pittayatees cried out, * Fair 
This method of “counting noses” is, in fact, a novelty to us altogether. | play, Mikee,” says I; « don’t sthrek a man down ;” but he wouldn't listen to 
The stream of popular traditions, however, like other streams, diminishes its Tayson, and was goin’ to hit me agin, when I put up the child that was in my 
volume as its sources are approached:— ‘arms betune me andharm « Look at your babby, Mikee,” savs I. + How do 
«In several lands near the coast--—for instance, Courland and Livonia—I had | know that, you flag-hoppin’ jade,” says he. (Think o° that Sally, jew’l—inis- 
heard that, within the memory of living people, Christian preachers had been doubtin’ my vartue, and I an honest woman as I am. God help me! ! !) 
accustomed to pray that their coast might be blessed (i.e. with wrecks!) In  Sal.—Oh ! bud you're to be pittayed, Katty dear. 
the Interior of Friesland. I was assured that this was still a custom in some of | Kat.—Well, puttin’ up the child betune me and harm, as he was risin’ his 
the islands. When | reached these islands, I asked about this singular prayer hand—* Oh!" says I, « Mikee, darlint, don't sthrek the babby ;” but, my 
for ship-wrecks ; and I was told it had been long disused there; but that i might dear, before the word was out o’ my mouth, he sthruk the babby. ({ thought 
find it still in use on the Danish island of Romoe. Finally, | questioned a man the life ‘id lave me.) And, iv coorse, the poor babby, that never spuk a word, 
who came from that island. He denied the statement totally ; and said that began to cry—* New pittayatees !’—and roar, and bawl, and no wondher. 
when the pastor prayed for the coast, it referred only to fishing, and the collec-- Sal.—Oh, the haythen, to sthrek the child. 
tion of amber—not to wrecks. A good woman, nevertheless, told me that she | Kat.—And, my jew’'l, the neighbours in the flure below, hearin’ the skrim- 
had heard something very like the prayer in question ; but added that the preach- mage, kem runnin’ up the stairs, cryin’ out— New pittayatees !"—cryin’ out, 
er did not exactly pray that ships might be wrecked ; but, if wrecks must take |“* Watch, watch, Mikee M’Evoy,” says they, “ would you murther your wife, 
place, that they might be drifted to the coast of Heligoland.” || you villian.” 
Here, for the present, we must bring our notice to a close ; though it is not. ‘ What's that toyou!” says he; “isn’t she my own!” says he, “ and if 


impossible that we may return to these volumes for some further traits of I plaze to make her feel the weight o’ my—* New pittayatees !”—the weight 
0’ my fist, what's that to you '” says he ; * it’s none o° vour business, any how, 


manners. 

: = ||s0 keep your tongue in your jaw, and your toe in your pump, and "twill be bet- 

for your—‘ New pittayatees !—'twill be betther for your health, I’m 

“ MY NEW PITTAYATEES !” | thinkin’,”” says he; and with that he looked cruked at thim, and squared up 

Enter Katty, with a grey cloak, a dirty cap, and a black eye ; a sieve of potatoes on’ to one o° thim—(a poor defenceless craythur, a tailor). 
her head, anda trifle 0’ ‘‘ spir’ts” in it. Katty meenders down Pat: ick-street. || « Would you fight your match !” says the poor innocent man. 

Katty—“ My new Pittayatees !—My-a-new Pittayatees !—My new” | “ Lave my sight,” says Make, “ or, by jingo, I'll put a stitch in vour side, my 
(Meeting a friend.) |\jolly tailor,” says he. 

Sally, darlin’, is that you? I « Yiv put a stitch in your wig already,” says the tailor, * and that'll do for 
Sally—Troth, it’s myself: and what's the matter wid you, Katty? | the present writin’.” 

Kat.—’Deed my heart's bruk, cryin’ New Pittayatces"—cryin’ afther And with that, Mikee was goin’ to hit him with New pittayatee” —a lift- 

wagicte ''hander; but he was cotch howld iv before he could let go his blow ; and who 

.—Is it Mike! Should stand up forninst him, but—« My new pittayatees "—but the tailor's 

Kat.—Troth, it’s himself indeed. '|wife ; (and by my sowl, it’s she that’s the sthrapper, and more’s the pity she’s 

Sal.—And what has he done ? | thrown away upon one o’ the sort ) and says she, * let me at him,” says she ; 

Kat.—Och! he ruined me with his—“ New Pittayatecs’’—with his goins-an’ \“ it’s | that’s used to give a man a lickin’ every day in the week ; you're bowld 

—the ould thing, my dear ‘lan the head now, you vagabone,” says she ; * butif I had you alone,” says she, 

Sal.—Throwin up his little finger, I suppose !”* “* no matther if I wouldn't take the consait out o’ your— New pittayatees’—out 


Kat.—Yis, my darlint: he kem home th’ other night, blazin’ blind dhrunk,' \o’ your braggin’ heart ;” and that's the way she wint an ballyraggin’ him ; and, 
eryin’ out—“ New pit-tay-a-tees !""—roarin’ and bawlin’, that you'd think he'd \by gor, they all tuk patthern after her, and abused him, my = to that de- 
rise the roof aff ov’ house. q ; gree, that I vow to the Lord, the very dogs in the sthreet wouldn't lick his 
« Bad luck attend you ; bad cess to you, you pot-walloppin’ varmint,” says blood. 
he, (maynin’ me, i’ you plaze)—* wait till I ketch you, you sthrap, and it’s J’ll | Sal.—Oh, my blessin’ an thim. 
give you your fill iv—* New Pittayatees !’"—your fill iv a licking, if ever you got} Kat —And with that, one and all, they began to cry—« New pittayatees |" 
it,” says he [they began to cry him down ; and, at last, they all swore out, « Hell's bell 
So, with that, I knew the villain was mulvathered ;+ let alone the heavy ‘attind your berrin,” says they, ** you vagabone,” as they just tuk him up by 
fut o’ the miscrayint an the stairs, that a child might know he was done for— ithe scruff o’ the neck, and threwn him down the stairs ; every step he'd take 
“ My new pittayatecs !”—Throth he was done to a turn, like a mutton-kid- you'd think he'd brake his neck, (Glory be to God !) and so I got rid 0” the 
ruffin ; and then they me cryin’—“ New pittayatees '"—eryin’ afther the 


Sal.—Musha! God help you, Katty | vazabone—though the angels knows well he wasn’t desarvin’ o’ one precious 

Kat.—Oh, wait till you hear the ind o’ my—“ New pittayatees !"—o’ my |dhrop that fell from my two good-lookin’ eyes :—and, oh! but the enalbiens he 
throubles, and it’s then you'll open you eyes—* My new pittayatees !” left me in. 

Sal.—Oh, bud I pity your || Sal.—Lord look down an you ! 


Kat.—Oh, wait, wait, my jewel—wait till you hear what became o’—« My || Kat.—And a purty sight id be if you could see how I was lyin’ in the middle 
new pittayatees !”—wait till you hear the ind of it. Where did ! lave aff? Oh. \'0’ the flure, cryin'—* New pittayatees !"—eryin’ and roarin’, and the 

, at the stairs. child, with his eye knocked out, in the corner, eryin’—“ New pittayatees |" — 

Well, as he was comin’ up stairs, (knowin how it ‘id be,) I thought it best to |and, indeed, every one in the place was cryin'—* New pittayatees !"—was ery 
take care o’ my—‘ New pittayatees !"—to take care o’ myself; so with that I! in’ murther. 

t the powlt in the door, betune me and danger, and kep’ listenin’ at the ker. Sal.—And no wondher, Katty dear. 
Pole ; and sure enough what should I hear but—** New pittayatees !""—but the'| Kat.—Oh, bud that’s not all. If you seen the condition the place was in 
vagabone gropin’ his way round the cruked turn in the stair, and tumblin’ afther’ afther it; it was turned upside down, lke a beggar’s breeches. Troth, I'd 
into the hole in the flure an the landin’; and whin he come to himself, he gev||rather be at a bull-bait than at it—enough to e an honest woman cry— 
‘a thunderin’ thump at the door. “ New pittayatees !”—to see the daycent room rack’d and ruin’d, and my cap 


«* Who’s there !” says I. * Getting Drunk. 


Says he— New pittayatecs me in,” says he, “ you vagabo 


| 


= 
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tore aff my head into tatthers—throth, you might riddle bull-dogs through it ;{|s0 also, from a sort of stupor, for I could annex no meaning nor even any idea 


and bad luck to the hap’orth he left me, but a few—‘ New pittayatces '"—a 


to such behaviour. She made not, inet any scruple to develope her mo- 


few coppers ; for the morodin’ thief spint all his—«« New pittayatees !"—all his tives, for she vehemently inveighed against being introduced to such an acquain- 


wages o’ the whole week in makin’ a baste iv himself ; and God knows but that 


‘tance, squalling out, ‘ She has writ against the emigres /—she has writ against 


comes aisy to him ' and a divil a thing had I to put inside my face, nor a dhrop| the Great Cause! O fie! fie! fie!’ When she had made these exclama- 
to drink, barrin’ a few—:‘ New pittayatees !—a few grains 0’ tay, and the ind) tions, and uttered these accusations, till the indulged vent to her se began 
00 


of @ quarther o’ sugar, and my eyes as big as your fist, and as black as the pot, 
(savin’ your presence,) and a beautiful dish iv—« New pittayatees !"—dish iv. 
delf, that I bought only last week in Temple-bar, bruk in three halves in the, 
middle o’ the ruction—and the rint 0’ the room not ped—and I dipindin only an 


—* New pitta fatees”’—an cryin’ a sieve-full o’ pratees, or schreechin’ a lock o’ 
savoys, or the like. 


But I'll not brake your heart any more, Sally dear ;—God's good, and never 


opens one door but he shuts another, and that's the way iv it; an’ strinthins 
the wake with—« New pittayatees |"—with his purtection—-and may the widdy. 
and the orphan's blessin’ be an his name, I pray !—And my thrust is in Divine 
Providence, that was always good to me—and sure I don't despair ; but not) 
a night that [ kneel down to say my prayers, that [ don’t pray for— New 

ttayatees” —for all manner o’ bad luck to attind that vagabone, Mikee M’Evoy. 

y curse light an him this blessed minit ; and— 


A voice at a distance calls, *‘ Potatoes.”} 


Kat.—Who calls !—( Perceives her customer.)—Here, ma‘ain,—Good-bye, 
Sally, darlint.—good-bye. New pittay-a-tees.” 


(Exit Katty by the Cross Poddle.} 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. | 
Edited by her Niece. Vol. VII. Colburn. 

The power of * personal talk” cannot, verhaps, be better exemplified than 
by the existence of publications of the Boswellian kind ; which, largely as 
they accumulate and meagre as are the contents of most, rarely fail of com- 
mahding a pulic. A fait sprinkling of anecdote, character, and conversation, 
eonnected with names of celebrity, and corroborated by a few letters written 
with a tolerable degree of epistolary smartness, will enable such a book to 
achieve wide reputation. The work before us belongs to the better specimens, 
of iteclass. The present is the last voluine; and ranges between the years 
1813 and 1840,—a period rich in all®kinds of interest. It opens with some of 
the D’Arblay adventures atjSt. James's :—court scenes, in which the petted 
authoress rejoiced as the companion of royality,—“ wholly dedicated,” she re-, 
verentially says, ‘to the queen and the princesses.” The seeming impor- 
tance of events is in exact relation to the position of the individuals who have, 
to estimate them ; and court movements are in the Court Circular of as much 
dignity as in the Iliad the action of gods and heroes. Some minds are more 
filled with trifles than others of a sterner mould with the themes of weightiest) 
import which appeal to them. With this excuse for some of Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s revelations, we will no longer detain the reader from her volume. 
. Burney died in 1814. In the same year, peace was declared between) 
France and England ; and Madame D’Arblay’scorrespondence at this period is, 
accordingly divided between joy and grief. The first received an accession 
from the publication of her novel of « ‘The Wanderer,’ with a fair prospect of 
its producing her £3,000. At the drawing-room held by Louis XVIIL. at Gril- 
lon ee Hotel, previous to his departure for France, some amusing scenes oc-) 
ce — | 
“ We went very early, to avoid a crowd. But Albemarle Street was al-| 
ready quite full, though quiet. We entered the hotel without difficulty, Lady. 
Crewe having previously demanded a private room of Grillon, who had once 
been cook to her lord. ‘This private room was at the back of the house, with 
a mere yard or common garden for its prospect. Lady Crewe declared this 
was quite too stupid, ao rang the bell for waiter after waiter, till she made. 
M. Grillon come himself. She then, in her singularly open and easy manner, 
told him to be so good as to order us a front room, where we might watch for 
the arrival of the Royals, and be amused ourselves at the same time by seeing’ 
the entrances of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen, and other 
odd characters, who would be coming to pay their court tothese French princes 
and princesses. M. Grillon gave a nod of acquiescence, and we were instantly) 
shown to an apartment just over the street door, which was fortunately supplied 
witha balcony. I should have been much more entertained by ail this. and. 
este with the originality, good humour, and intrepid, yet intelligent, odd’ 
fearlessness of all remark, or even consequence, which led Lady Crewe to both, 
say and do exactly what she pleased, had my heart been lighter; but it was 
too heavy for pleasure ; and the depth of my mourning, and the little, but sad, 
time that was yet passed since it had become my gloomy garb, made me hold 
it a matter even of decency, as well as of feeling, tokeep out of sight. ! left 
Lady Crewe, therefore, to the full enjoyment of her odd figures, while [ seated 
myself, solitarily, at the further end of the room. In an instant, however, she 
eaw from the window some acquaintance, and beckoned them up. A gentle-' 
man, middle-aged of a most pleasing appearance and address, immediately 
obeyed her summons, accompanied by a young man with a sensible look, and 
a young lady, pretty, gentle, and engaging, with languishing, soft eyes ; though 
with a smile and an expression of countenance that showed an innate disposi , 
tion to archness and sport. This uncommon trio I soon found to consist of 
the celebrated Irish orator, Mr. Grattan, and his son and daughter. Lady 
Crewe welcomed them with all the alertness belonging to her thirst for amuse- 
ment, and her delight in sharing it with those she thought capable of partici- 
pation. This she had sought, but wholly missed, in me ; and could neixher be) 
angry or disappointed, though she was a little vexed. She suffered me not, 
however, to remain long in my seclusion, but called me to the balcony to witness 
the jolting out of their carriages of the aldermen and common councilmen, 
exhibiting, as she said, » Their fair round bodies with fat capon lined’ ; and 
wearing an air of proudly hospitable satisfaction in visiting a King of France! 
who had found an asylum in a state of the city of Westminster. * * A 
new scene now both astonished and discomposed me. A lady, accompanied) 
humbly by a gentleman, burst into the room with a noise, a self-sufficiency, and 
an assuming confidence of superiority that would have proved highly offensive, 
had it not been egregiously ridiculous. Her attire was as flaunting as her air 
and her manner; she was rouged and beribboned. But English she was not ;) 
she was Irish, in its most flaunting and untamed nature, and possessed of so) 
boisterous a spirit, that she appeared to be just caught from the woods—the, 
bogs I might rather say. When she nad poured forth a volley of words, with; 
a fluency and loudness that siuuned me, Lady Crewe, with a smile that seemed 


to denote she intended to give her pleasure, presented me by name to Madame 
la Baronne de M * * * She made me a very haughty curtsey, and then, 


, fie ! fie, fie, fie!’ Lady Crewe, astonished and shocked, seemed struck 
speechless, and I stood still with my eyes wide open, and my mouth probably 


to cool it, she stopped of her own accord, and, finding no one spoke, looked ae 
lif she felt rather silly; while M le BarondeM * * *, her very humble 
speso, shrugged his shoulders. The pause was succeeded by an opening har- 

angue from Lady Crewe, begun in a low and gentle voice. that seemed desirous 

to spare me what might appear an undue condescension, in taking any pains to 

clear me from so gross an attack. She gave, therefore, nearly in a whisper, a 
short character of me and of my conduct, of which I heard just enough to know 

that such was her theme ; and then, more audibly, she proceeded to state, 

that far from writing against the emigrants, I had addressed an exhortation to 
all the ladies of Great Britain in their favour. ‘Oh, then, cried Madame de M 

* * *, ‘it was somebody else—it was somebody else!’ And then she 
screamed out delightedly, «I'm so glad I spoke out, because of this explana- 
tior !—I’m so glad !—I never was soglad !’ She now jumped about the room, 
quite crazily, protesting she never rejoiced so much at anything she had ever 

done in her life. But when she found her joy, like her assault, was all her own, 

she stopped short, astonished, I suppose, at my insensibility, and said to me, 
* How lucky 1 spoke out! the luckiest thing in the world! I’m so glad! A’nt 
you? Because of this eclaircissement.’ + If I had required any eclaircissement,’ 
I drily began,—* O, if it was not you, then,’ cried she, ‘’ twas Charlotte Smith.’ 

Lady Crewe seemed quite ashamed that such a scene should pass where she 

presided, and Mr. Grattan quietly stole away. Not quietly, nor yet by stealth, 

but with evident disappointment that her energies were not more admired, Mad- 

ame la Baronne now called upon her attendant sposo, and strode off herself. I 

found she was a great heiress of Irish extraction and education, and that she 

jhad bestowed all her wealth upon this emigrant Baron, who might easily merit, 

‘when, besides his title, he gave her his patience and obsequiousness.” 

| Madame D’Arblay was disappointed, at this interview, of a presentation to 
the Duchess of Angouleme, promised her by the Queen—but her Majesty was 
careful to provide for our authoress a similar honour in Paris. The interview 
took place in a singular manner. M. de Montmorency had undertaken, but ne- 
glected, to introduce her ; and she was, therefore, not aware that «a lady who 
stood at the upper end of the apartment, and slightly curtsied, but without mo- 
‘ving or speaking,” was the Duchess. We must leave Madame to finish the 

story :-— 

_ “Concluding this to be another dame de /a cour, from my internal persuasion 

that ultimately I was to be presented to M. de Montmorency, I approached her 

composedly, with a mere common inclination of the head, and looked wistfully 
forward to the further door. She inquired politely after my health, expressing 


good-natured concern to hear it had been deranged, and adding that she was 


bien aise do me voir. I thanked her, with some expression of obligation to her 
civility, but almost without looking at her, from perturbation lest some mistake 
had intervened to prevent my introduction, as | still saw nothing of M. de 
Montmorency. She asked me if I would not sit down, taking a seat at the 
‘same time herself. [ readily complied ; but was too much occupied with the 
ceremony ] was awaiting to discourse, though she immediately began what 
was meant for a conversation. | hardlv heard, or answefed, so exclusively was 
‘my attention engaged in watching the door through which | was expecting a 
summons ; till, at length, the following words rather surprised me (I must write 
them in English, for my greatest ease, though they were spoken in French) 
—* I am quite sorry to have read your last charming work in French.’ My eves 
now changed their direction from the door to her face, to which I hastily turned 
my head as she added—+ Fuis-je le garder, le livre que vous m'avez envoye !" 
Startled, as if awakened froma dream, I fixed her and perceived the same 
figure that I had seen at the salon. [ now felt sure I was already in the 
royal presence of the Duchess d’Angouleme, with whom I had seated myself 
cheek by jowl, without the smallest suspicion of my situation. I really seemed 
thunder-struck. Ihad approached her with so little formality, [ had received 
all her graciousness with so little apparent sense of her condescension, I had 
‘taken my seat, nearly unasked, so completely at my ease, and [ had pro- 
nounced so unceremoniously the plain rows, without softening it off with one 
single Altesse Royale, that [ had given her reason to think me the most for- 
jward person in my nature; or the worst bred in my education, existing. I was 
‘in a consternation anda confusion that robbed me of breath; and my first 
impulse was to abruptly arise, confess my error, and offer every respect 
ful apology I could devise ; but as my silence and strangeness produced si 
lence, a pause ensued that gave me a moment for reflection, which represen 
ted to me that Son Altesse Royale might be seriously hurt, that nothing in 
her demeanour had announced her rank ; and such a discovery might lead to 
increased distance and reserve in her future conduct upon other extra audien- 
‘ces, that could not but be prejrdicial to her popularity, which already was in- 
jured by an opinion extremely unjust, but very generally spread, of her haugh- 
tiness. It was better, therefore, to be quiet, and to let her suppose that em- 
‘barrassment, and English awkwardness and mauvaise honte, had occasioned 
my unaccountable manners. I preserved, therefore, my taciturnity, till, tired 
of her own, she gently repeated, + Puis-je le garder, cette copie que vous m’avez 
envoye!’ civilly adding that she should be happy to read it again when she 
‘had a little forgotten it, and had a little more time. 
“| seized this fortunate moment to express my grateful aeknowledgments for 

er goodness, with the most unaffected sincerity, yet scrupulously accompanied 
with all the due forms of profound respect. What she thought of so suddena 
change of dialect 1 have no means of knowing; but I could not for a long time 
afterwards, think of it myself with a grave countenance. From that time, 
however, I failed not to address her with appropriate reverence, though, it was 
‘too late now to assume the distant homage, pertaining, of course, to her very 
‘high rank, I insensibly suffered one irregularity to lead to, nay, to excuse, anoth. 
‘er; for I passed over all the etiquette d'usage, of never speaking but en résponse; 
‘and animated myself to attempt to catch her attention, by conversing with ful- 
ness and spirit upon every subject she began, or led to; and even by starting 
subjects myself, when she was silent. This gave me an opportunity of men- 
‘tioning many things that had happened in Paris during my long ten years’ unin- 
iterrupted residence, which were evidently very interesting to her. Had she 
become grave or inattentive, I should have drawn back ; but, on the contrary, 
she grew more and more éveiliée, and her countenance was lighted up with the 
‘most encouraging approval.” 
_ The whole conversation is too long for extract. From this point, however, 


nishes Madame D’Arblay with an exciting topic. The state of the French 
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mind on the occasion was, nevertheless, at the time so apathetic as—though |pressible sweetness, he half gaily exclaimed * Vive le Roi!’ | instantly caught 
easily to be accounted for—to appear marvellous : |his wise wish that we should part m apparent cheerfulness, and re-echoed his 
« [ have often reflected,” writes Madame d’ Arblay, “upon the difference that words,—and then he darted from my sight. This had passed in an ante rooin , 
would have appeared in the two nations of France and England under similar |but I then retired to my bedchamber, where, all effort over, | remained for some 
circumstances ; had an mvader of any name or renown effected a footing on any | minutes abandoned to affliction nearly allied to despair, though rescued from 
part of our coast, what a ferment would instantly have been excited in our me- jit by fervent devotion. But an idea then started into my mind that yet again i 
tropolis ! Not a street but would have rung with cries of news, true or false ; |nmight behold him. | ran to a window which looked upon the inner court yard. 
not a mail coach would have appeared but the populace would have stopped it | There, indeed, behold him, I did—but, oh ! with what anguish !—just mounting 
for information ; and not an hour would have passed without some real or pre-| his war horse, a noble animal. of which he was singularly fond, but which at that 
tended courier let loose upon the multitude, toconvey or to receive intelligence. moment | viewed with acutest horror, for it seemed loaded with pistols, and 
Few at such momentous periods are fastidious with respect to truth ; something |equipped completely for immediate service on the field of battle ; while Deprez 
fresh to feed conjecture suffices to appease the famine of ignorance ; for on such the groom, prepared to mount ancther, and our cabriolet was, filled with baggage 
occasions we loathe taciturnity far more than falsehood. But when Bonaparte ac- and unplements of war. I could not be surprised since I knew the destination 
tually arrived af Lyons the face of affairs changed. Expectation was then |of the General ; but so carefully had he spared me the progress of his prepara- 
awakened, consternation began to spread, and report went rapidly to her usual jtions, which he thought would be killing me by ches,that I had not the most 
work of now exciting nameless terror, and now allaying even reasonable appre- |distant idea he was thus armed and encircled with instruments of death—bayo- 
hension. * * *'T’he 18th of March all hope disappeared. From north, from) nets, lances, pistols, guns, sabres, daggers !—what horror assailed me at the 
south, from east, from west, alarm took the field, danger flashed its lightnings,||sight !_ I had only so much sense and self control left as to crawl softly and si- 
and contention growled its thunders ; yet in Paris there was no rising, no dis- |lently away, that | might not inflict on him the sutferings of beholding my dis- 


turbance, no confusion—al] was taciturn suspense, dark dismay, or sullen pass- 
iveness. The dread necessity which had reduced the King, Louis XVIII., to 
be placed on his throne by foreigners would have annihilated all enthusiasm of | 
loyalty, if any had been left by the long underminings of revolutionary principles. | 

hat a day was this of gloomy solitude ! Not a soul approached me save, for 
a few moments, my active Madame d’ Henin, who came to tell me she was pre- 
paring to depart, unless a successful battle should secure the capital from the 


tress ; but when he had passed the windows, | opened them to look after him. 
The street was empty ; the gay, constant gala of a Parisian Sunday was chang- 
ed into fearful solitude ; no sound was heard, but that of here and there some 
hurried footstep, cn one hand hastening for a passport to secure safety by flight; 
on the other, rushing abruptly from or to some concealment to devise means of 
acceleratiug and hailing the entrance of the conqueror. Well in tune with this 
air of an impending crisis was my miserable mind, which, from grief a little short 


conqueror. I now promised that, if I should be ultimately compelled to fly my jof torture, sunk, at its view, into a state of morbid quiet, that seemed the pro- 
home, I would thankfully be of her party ; and she grasped at this engagement ‘duce of feelings totally exhausted.” 


with an eagerness that gave proof of her sincere and animated friendship. ‘This | 
intimation was balm to the heart of my dearest partner, and he wished the mea- | 
sure to be executed and expedited ; but I besought him, as he valued my ex-' | 
istence, not to force me away till every resource was hopeless. He passed the 
day almost wholly at the barracks. When he entered his dwelling in La Rue 
de Miromenil, it was only upon military business, and from that he could spare | 
me scarely a second. He was shut up in his library with continual comers and 
goers ; and, though I durst not follow him, I could not avoid gathering, from | 
various circumstances, that he was now preparing to take the tield, in tull ex- 
pectation of being sent out with his comrades of the Guard to check the rapid | 
ess of the invader. 1 knew this to be his earnest wish. as the only chance | 
of saving the king and the throne: but he well knew it was my greatest dread, 
though I was always silent upon the subject, well aware that, while his honor 
was dearer to him than his life, my own sense of duty was dearer to me also than 
mine. While he sought, therefore to spare me the view of his arms and war 
like equipage and habiliments, I felt his wisdom as well as his kindness, and tried | 


The perils by which Madame d’Arblay, left alone in Paris, was surrounded, 
are traced with a vigorous pencil. There are also pieces of manner and 
character very graphically pourtrayed. ‘This part of the book has, in fact 
all the charm ot a first rate novel ;—and we shall return to it for an extract 
or two. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND. 

By Armand Carrel. 1 vol. Bogue’s European Library. 

The * Counter-Revolution,” or the Revolution of 1688, has been a favourite 
topic with our writers. Yet the history of it remains to be written. Mr. Fox 
jand Sir James Mackintosh, as if deterred by the difficulties of the task, have 
jlett only fragments ; and Mr. Burke, the man of all others best fitted for the 
,work, trom his profound knowledge of the period, from his eloguence and judg- 
ment, only touched on the subject to define the principles of the English consti- 
tution as they were “for ever settled by the glorious Revolution of }688,.” 


to appear as if! had no suspicion of his proceedings, remaining almost wholly! /he work of M. Carrel does not supply the deficieney. If we admit the ability 
in my one room, to avoid any accidental surprise, and to avoid paining him with lof the author, we must dispute the correctness of his views. ‘The history is 
ey of my anguish. I masked it as weil as I could for the little instant he | warked by the vehemence and prejudice of his peculiar character and senti- 
from time to time to spare ; but before dinner he left me entirely, having to | nents. 
ae" _ night acheval at the barracks, as he had done the preceding night at Armand Carrel commenced life as an enthusiastic republican. In company 
Tuderies. : with a large majority of the most able and spirited men in France, he viewed 
Madame d’ Arblay further expatiates on her terrors ; and then continues :— (the rule of the Bourbons with disgust,and ardently desired an opportunity of 
« I come now to the detail of one of the most dreadful days of my existence, |shaking it off. It was the fault, or misfortune, of the Bourbons that they knew 
the 19th of March, 1815, the last which preceded the triumphant return of Bo- jnot how to conciliate talent. They recognised no other power in tho world 
naparte to the capital of France. Little, on its opening, did I imagine that re- |than the power of rank, and no other degrees than degrees of birth The ge- 
turn so near, or believe it would be brought about without even any attempted nius that was favourable to them they neglected ; the genius that was adverse 
resistance. General d’Arblay, more in the way of immediate intelligence, and) |to them they endeavoured to crush. ‘The persecution of Beranger prepared 
more able to judge of its result, was deeply affected by the most gloomy prog-||the way for the .“* of July, and the contempt of Guizot and Thiers for the 
nostics. He came home at about six in the morning, harassed, worn, almost! accession of the uke of Orleans. Early in life Carrel saw there was no 
wasted with fatigue, and yet more with a baleful view of all around him, and /opening for his talents under the existing dynasty. When the revolt in Spain 
with a sense of wounded military honor in the inertia which seemed to paralyse |broke out in 1826, Carrel offered his sword to the insurgents, and won a name 
all effort to save the king and his cause. He had spent two nights following) ‘for courage and determination. The foreign battalion to which he belonged, 
armed on guard,—one at the Tuileries, in his duty as guard du corps to the |wasted ai length by repeated conflict, yielded on a guarantee being given for 
king : the other on duty as artillery captain at the barracks. He went to bed) |theu personal safety. A victorious party never wants pretexts tor breaking 
for a few hours ; and then, after a wretched breakfast, in which he briefly nar- \capitulations with the vanquished. Carrel and some of his companions in arms 
rated the state of things he had witnessed and his apprehensions, he conjured |were tried for their lives. He was convicted, but after two appeals succeeded 
me, in the most solemn and earnest manner, to yield to the necessity |in getting his conviction annulled, and in attaining his liberty. Resigning arms 
of the times, and consent to quit Paris with Madame d’Henin, should |as a profession, he was engaged as an assistant by the distinguished historian 
she still ultimately decide to depart. I could not, when I saw his sufferings, | Thierry. In this subordinate capacity his original talent became manifest, and 
endure to augment them by any further opposition: but never was acquiescence he wrote for the publishers on his own account. His success was not striking 
so painful! To lose even the knowledge whither he went, or the means of ac- He had not yet learned his profession. Literature is an art requiring some stu- 
quainting him whither I might go myseli—to be deprived of the power to join |dy and some experience ; and it is rare to find first attempts eminently success- 
him, should he be made prisoner—or to attend him, should he be wounded. . . ful. Wath the assistance of his friends, Carrel then set up in the book trade, 
I could not pronounce my consent ; but he accepted it so decidedly in my si- land it was while surrounded with the iwaterials of history, pamphlets, letters, 
lence that he treated it as arranged, and hastened its confirmation by assuring! |memoirs, speeches, and public declarations, that he coneeived and executed his 
me I had relieved his mind from a weight of care and distress nearly intolera- work on the counter-revolution, in which he embodied all his dislike of Jeguti- 
ble. As the wife of an officer in the king's body-guard, in actual service, | might macy, and all his scorn of its representatives. ‘The future career of Carrel is 
be siezed, he thought, as a kind of hostage ; and might, probably, fare all the identified with the revolution of July. He was one of the original proprietors 
worse for being also an Englishwoman. He then wrote a most touching note ,and editors of the National, though subordinate to M. Thiers. By the Govern. 
to the Princesse d’ Henin, supplicating her generous friendship to take the charge ment of the revolution he was offered an inferior office. He scornfully reject- 
not only of my safety, but of supporting and consoling me. After this, he hur- jed it, and, taking the management of the National, gratified his republican sen- 
ried back to the Tuileries for orders, apparently more composed ; and that alone timents, aud perhaps his resentment for the injustice with which he conceived 
enabled me to sustain my so nearly compulsory and so repugnant agreement. he had been treated, by assuming a hostile atutude to the new dynasty. By 
His return was speedy ; he came as he had departed tolerably composed ; for his fall in a duel, republicanien lost one of its firmest ard most uent 
he had secured me a refuge, and he had received orders to prepare to march — champions, and the Crown one of its most dangerous enemies. 
to Melun, he concluded, to encounter Bonaparte, and to battle ; for certainnews | [tis the fault of this history that it is written for the expression of individual 
had arrived of the invader's rapid approach. All attempt to conceal this from feeling rather than for the discovery of truth. A Frenchman can rarely so divest 
me must now be vain ;—he acted more nobly by himself and by his wife ; for himself of personal sentiment as to show on his pages no trace of party ions 
in openly and cheerfully, and with rising hope, acknowledging it was for the field | predilections. He will not consent to sacritice hisown identity on the altar of or 
that he now left me, he called upon me to exert my utmost courage, lest I should historic truth, or to become an abstraction in his own work. The ardent na- 
enervate his own. To such a plea had I been deaf, I had indeed been unworthy) ture of Carrel was quite foreign to philosophical coolness. His history is,mere- 
his honored choice, and | should have forfeited forever the high opinion it was, ly M. Carrel’s view of the period. We extract, as a curious instance of his 
my pride to see him cherish of his grateful partner. The event, therefore, |imveterate prejudice, his account of * The Birth of the Pretender.” In England 


seeming inevitable, | suddenly called myself to order, and curbing every feeling 
that sought vent in tenderness or in sorrow, I resolved that since | must no long- 
er hang upon him for protection or for happiness, | would at least take care not 
to injure him in his honor or his spirits. At half past two at noon, it was ex- 
pected that the body guard would be put in motion. Having told me his his- 
tory, he could not spare me another moment till that which preceded his leaving 
home to join the Duc de Luxemburgh’s company. He then came to me with | 
an air of assumed serenity, and again, in the most kindly, soothing terms called 
upon me to give him an example of courage. 1 obeyed his injunction with my 
best ability—yet how dreadful was our parting ! e knelt together, in sho 

but fervent prayer to heaven for each other’s ation, and then separated. 
At the door he turned back, and with a smile which, though forced, had inex-' 


the question has long been settled. There is no pretence for doubtipg the 
the legitimacy of the birth of James’s son. But M Carrel revives the calum- 
‘nies of faction, and zealously adopts all the scandalous rumours which were 
generated by the hatred and passion of the people of the day. 

The work is now, we believe, first published in the English language. It is 
well translated, and has the advantage of a life of the author, and of a com- 
plete index. ‘The same volume also contains the celebrated fragment on the 
povaletion by Mr. Fox. The works for « The European Library” are always 
selected with taste and judgment, and this volume taken altogether, will not 
lbe less welcome than its predecessors :— 

THE BIRTH OF THE PRETENDER. 
“ As if the hope of obtaining fruitfulness for the Queen by means of prayer 
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and of medicine had all at once occvrred to the high Catholics, there was | Wales was born. but the expression of joy which he attempted to assume was 
spread in the month of August a rumour of presents sent to our Lady of Lo- disturbed with much anxiety. The assumed witnesses of the accouchement, de- 
retto, for the success of a journey which the Queen was ebout to make to Bath. parted without having seen anything, and the news was immediately made pub- 
The King hic.self was to conduci her. ‘he most extraordinary accounts were lic. After this scene, which sie went through with equal presence of mind and 
circulated of the virtue oy the Bath waters: their certain et. it was said, je nergy, the Queen made no attempt to prove that she had really been confined : 
would be to remedy in the Queen the natural impediments under which she| the Princess of Denmark returned three days afterwards, and was not admitted 
laboured. The King and Queen, on their way. weve to offer uj their devotion into the secret of the alcove. which remained wholly with the Countess of 
at the chapel of Saint Winifred, very celebrated throughout Wales, for cures Sutherland, Lady Bellasis, and the Popish women of the bedechamber. Doctor 
of the kind which the Queen went to solicit ; the pilgrimage 2~: the waters to-. Chamberlain, who had before attended the Queen on such occasions, was not 

ether. it was confidently said, would at an early period bless her Majesty and called in either before or after the operation. He thought at first that another 
the nation with an heir to the crown. The King set out on the Ist of Septem. physician had been employed, but, if so, it was never known from whom the 
and went first to Portsmouth, * * * * On the 16th of October he re- Queen received the assistance indispensable to a woman in childbirth. It was 
turned to Windsor with the Queen. A rumour was almost immediately not a case of negligence, but a choice between two inconveniences, that of dis- 
spread as to the happy effects of the baths upon the latter, and early in No- pensing with some of the circumstances which should have established the fact 
vember it was said that she was pregnant. By the end of that month, the news, «broad, and that of admitting too many persons into a secret of such importance. 
repeatedly contradicted, was given out as certain. The impatience of the As to the child, the physicians who saw it the first day or two found an appear- 
Catholics, couuting each day as two, already, in the middle of December, car- ance of strengh very extraordinary in a child born before its time, and of a mo- 
ried back to three months the period of the supposed conception. However, | ther whose health was so feeble. However, the child did not live. A second 
the 16th of October, after many changes, was the day adupted by the Queen substitution took place, got up with so much haste that the necessary precau- 
herself, and from which, for some time, the official calculations were based ‘tions could not be taken The doctors called in to see the invalid child were 
The news spread by the court of the condition of the Queen was more and |at first shown an infant which evidently could not live beyond a few moments ; 
more favourable; public thanksgivings were offered up in the Catholic and they looked at each other in amazement, when, after an absence of half an hour, 
Protestant churches, Sti!l everything around the Queen went on mysterious-| on consultation, they were introduced to be what purported to the same child, hea}- 
ly, and created the suspicion of an imposture, which numerous clandestine) thy and without any trace of suffering. It was requisite, so glaring was the 
— sought to demonstrate. A narrative of the pregnancy assumed in| substitution, to offer this clumsy explanation, that there was something miracu- 
lormer times by the Catholic Queen Mary. in order to exclude Elizabeth from) lous in this sudden recovery. They retired, without venturing, for the time, to 
the throne, was reprinted, and by the simple motto, idem iterum, pointed out say anything, and the two frands were, for awhile, confounded as one in the 
to the lest prejudiced minds the precisely similar attempt now suggested to! |public mind. Fetes, commanded by the court, celebrated the birth of the pre- 
the Catholics by the return of similar dangers. Indications in corroboration of tended Prince of Wales. The population of London took no part in them ; nor 


this new fraud were not wanting. The Queen, from necessity or want of fore ‘did they attempt to disturb them, but reserved all their manifestations of dis- 
sight, herself furnished them. All employed about her person were Papists. content or of joy for the affair of the bishops, which was going on all the while, 
No one wasadmitted to her toilette as heretofore. The Princess of Denmark, |regarded by Father Petre and the high Catholics as a useful diversion.” 

and the Protestant ladies of rank, whose testimony would have silenced all | ae 
suspicion, fruitlessly endeavoured, for the sake of the Queen herself, and, still); 

more, for that of the child she pretented to bear, to obtain certain proofs. easily | LUCRETIA ; OR THE CHILDREN OF NIGHT 
given to ee yao ee affected — all imputations, and reer By the author of “Rienzi.” 3 vols. Saunders and Otly. 

surround herself wit most impenetrable mystery. * * * Accord- ‘ 
with — to the affair of the succession, m1 to the commencement of April, ‘perhaps, it will be less lasting than it has been rapid and extensive. His novels 
no one knew with any certainty whether the pregnancy of the Queen Was \ire distinguished by some of the first qualities of a fictitious writer. by facility 
feigned, or whether the pilgrimage and the waters of Bath had been so suc: ‘of invention, by great dramatic strength and coloring, by poetic imagination, and 
cessful as to enable her to become a mother after seven years sterility But! 'by copious and vivid, though often exaggerated eloquence. His portraiture of 
on the 9th of Aprii the Queen met with an accident, the cucumetances of which) character frequently runs into caricature, yet it must be admitted that his out- 
could not be entirely concealed, and after the occurrence of which a pregnancy jines are firm, striking and masculine, and that his knowledge of the workings of 


was necessarily out of the question. Ifthe pregnancy were genuine, the acci- . 4 ; ss 
dent was a and if, from it fraud, the acci- under the various temptations and trials of life, is in general keen 
dent itself was of a nature to render a perseverance in the fraud utterly pre- | 
posterous. ‘The Queen, however, continued to display all the appearance of!| Admitting his ability, we have still had occasion to regret the manner of its 
pregnancy, the progress of which was imperfectly sought to be imitated in her, ©*€TC!se- Sir E. B. Lytton has chosen to use his pen for the development of the 
shape by the increasing amplification of her dress, and the art of her attendants. jmost revolting crime and disgusting profligacy. In “ Lucretia; or the Children 
This maneuvre lasted during the months o* April and May—the alleged sixth. of Night,” it sceins to have been his aim to crowd together as many horrors and 
and seventh months—without any new accident occurring to betray it; but!|*S much vice as could be brought within the compass of three volumes. Of all 
puolic incredulity saw, in the mystery which surrounded the Queen's rising and, ‘his works it is pre-eminently the worst ; the most horrible in design, and the most 
ing to rest, matter for daily conversation, and which proved more and more as absurd, amidst its horrors, in detail. 
f When grave remonstrances from high quarters reached Eugene Sue. as he 


term approached. Spite had some share in the diffusion of the first sus- | rave 
picions, but the same reports, confirmed because not denied, now excited in- \proceeded in his ** Mystres de Paris’ to reveal the impurities of the sinks of 


dignation. Tie people already saw before them the completion of this audacity | Parisian life, he justified himself by eloquently urging that he was less a romancist 
‘than a moral philosopher, and that he depicted these scenes of lewd and diabol- 


—a fuise Prince of Wales, a child who would destroy the Protestant religion, ' a mo . 
imposed upon England. * * * llical iniquity to direct the attention of people of influence and authority to the 
* * + . * | necessity that existed for adopting measures to improve the social state of the 
In the early part of June the court was pre. wing for the feigned accouche-| lower classes of the population. 
ment ofthe Queen. According to the calculation hitherto admitted, and which Sir E. B. Lytton adopts a like excuse for the publication of this revolting nar- 
reckoned the necessary period of nine months from the |6th of October, the ‘rative of depravity and murder He thinks there is no safeguard for innocence 
Queen was now in her eighth month. She had announced her intention to quit |like familiarity with crime, and no moral teacher like the “ Newgate Calendar ;” 
Whitehall in the middle of June, and pass at Windsor the month which still re-||he conceives that the more the mind is saturated with the knowledge of vice the 
mained of her time. But this announcement was only given to mislead the) purer will be the virtue that springs from the rank soil. General outlines of 
persons who were bound by their position in the state to be present at the ac-| monstrous iniquities are not, in his judgment, sufficient In his teaching he 
couchement, and who thus hoped to unmask the fraud. It was considered that) |would impress on the minds of all—the young, the quick, the ardent, the thought- 
they would remain at their country seats until the middle of July, and, the bet-||less, inexperienced, as well as those of mature and confirmed characters—eve- 
ter to secure this, it was given out at one time that the Queen would go to |ry step that leads from the first conception of great crimes to their horrible 
Windsor ; at another time, to Richmond ; and then again to some other royal jaccomplishment. He shows with what facility poison may be used to 
residence. So early as May they imagined to have the Princess of Denmark remove a wife, or the possessor of an estate, and often with what complete 
ordered to drink the waters at Bath ; it was hoped that, deceived like the rest, impunity. 
she would remain there until the Queen's supposed term. As to the Archbis-| We are directly at issue with Sir E. B. Lytton on the principle that morals 
hop of Canterbury, another witness as interested in keeping a close watch upon |are improved by intimate acquaintance with crime, and we leave the public to 
the affair as he was difficult to deceive, he was at the Tower. ‘The Queen thus |decide that point between us. If it be instructive to exhibit every stage in the 
seemed tolerably secure of having her confinement when she chose, aud in the pre- progress of the forger and the poisoner, then why not return to the obscenities 
sence of select witnesses, when suddenly the arrangement was disturbed by the of our old writers and display the interior of the bagnio in all its corruption ? 
news of the immediate return of the Princess of Denmark, who, not feeling herseli |The career of the prostitute must be as fruitful in moral warnings as that of the 
benefited by the Bath waters, was preparing to rejoin the Queen. The first place jfelon. We must frankly say for ourselves that we view all works of fiction main- 
was at once changed ; the Queen declared, on a further calculation of dates, tha | /ly intended to dileneate vicious actions as foreign to the first aim of imaginative 
she believed herself at least a twenty days more advanced than she had hitherto \literature. The perusal of such works creates no other feeling in our mind than 
supposed that she could not go to Windsor. and would immediately retire to Saint) \repugnance and disgust ; and we must think but poorly of the prudence of those 
Jame’s, where she would be confined. It was represented to her that there was no- |heads of households who wil! suffer them to lie on their tables, or give them a 
thing ready for her reception there ; but she replied, in a tone as though the pains’ /place on their library shelves. It is quite true that we cannot shut out the know- 
already warned her of an impending delivery, that she would go at once. Every- ledge of the iniquities of life, if we would ; but in fictitious literature we desire 
thing was hastily got ready at St. James's, and the very day after herarrival, the to escape from the noxious atmosphere, and breathe a purer and more whole- 
10th of June, before any one was informed of her sudden removal, and at the some air. It should tend to the refinement of our sympathies and the elevation 
hour when the Protestant ladies of the court were at church, for it was ‘Trinity jof our mind, and not to the abasement of human nature by shewing it in its black- 


Sunday, she sent to inform the King that she was in labour. Reckoning from jest shape. 
the 16th October, as she had hitherto done, she had been pregnant six days) ‘The author avers that his narrative is founded in fact. Our knowledge of the 


less thaneight months. There were with her only two women of the bedcham- |annals of crime does not enable us to identify the criminals and their acts ; but 
ber, and the midwife. The Countess of Sutherland, wife of the Prime Minis-. if he has closely followed recorded fact, his course is only to be more strongly 
ter, and Lady Bellasis, a Catholic, came afterwards. The King himself arrived condemned. In the highest shapes of poetry the poets have cleariy separated 
last, ey, eng him twenty high personages, members of the |’p»er House.’ the crimes they represent from the ordinary experience of mankind ; they can 
and of the Privy Council. The Dutch ambassador received no itiniicu ‘uever hive the foree of example, nor lead mto temptation, because they are es- 
The King and his train stood in a row opposite the Queen's bed, whici was ‘sentially distinct irom tue habii- of common and daily life ; they seem at once 
placed in ap alcove concealed from view by thick curtains, closed with the great-, jreal and unreal ; and are elevated into a region of romance and poetry that 
est care. The ladies were in the alcove, which communicated with other apart | appears to hover over the realities of earth, and the cares, crimes, and tempta- 
ments bya side door. The Queen cried out. The women exclaimed that she | ‘ions of life. 

was delivered ; one of them caine out of the alcove carrying a a. of clothes.;, But the dull, commonplace, matter-of-fact recital of atrocities, as they are 
in whi-h che infant was supposed to be enveloped; bat no child was seen or found in Old Baily trials, seem to come within the experience of the general bod 
h« ed. The Countess of Sutherland made a preconcerted sign to the King. of the people, and whilst they suggest crimes, point out the ready means of their 
u,v which he announced aloud to those who surrounded him, that a Prince of) jexecution. It is because such books us ‘ Lucretia,” * Jack Sheppard,’s and 
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others of the same class are founded in fact, that we view them as so dangerous 
and brutalizing. 

Yet no one acquainted with Sir E. B. Lytton’s habit of spangling the per- 
sonages of his story will suppose that he leaves the characters of his villains 
in “ Lucretia” unornamented ; he invests them with grand qualities of courage 
and intellect, and shows thein distinguished from their. fellows by superiority 
of genius, as much as by superiority in vice. {[t seems fair to the author to 

ive some outline of his story, as we shall have occasion strongly to condemn 
it. as belonging to the most pernicious class of English novels. 

The opening chapter introduces the French revolution. A father takes his 
son, a quick, intelligent child, to view the execution of his mother ; she be- 
longed to the Parisian stage, and, proving faithless to her paramour, he sent 
her to the guillotine, a task easy enough for the friend of Robespierre to per- 
form. 

Some years afterwards we find this Frenchman, Olivier Dalibard, acting as 

librarian to an English gentleman, Sir Miles St. John. He is a character of 
the last century, proud of his unblemished descent, and with a great horror of 
parvenus. He cast off his sister because she had contracted a second mar- 
riage with a medical practitioner. Her first alliance was with the younger 
member of a high family, and the daughter of that union the baronet (he is a 
bachelor) adopts as his heiress. Her half sister, the daughter of the odious 
Doctor Mivers, he determines never to see, though he supplies a handsomu 
allowance for her education. 

Dalibard, who is accompaned by his son, Gabriel Varney, a youth of cruel 
and treacherous disposition, but gifted with talents for intrigue and a genius for 
art, has won Sir Miles’s confidence. This Dalibard is learned in all sciences, 
and particularly in those that are most dark and abstruse. His high brow, calm 
features, and majestic superiority of mind, mark him as one of Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
peculiarcharacters. He has acted as classical tutor to the heiress of Sir Miles, 
Lucretia Clavering, and has formed her mind onthe model of his own. She 
prides herself on the strergth of her intellect and the power of her will, and 
watches with eagerness for some symptoms of Sir Miles’s declining health, that 
she may obtain the wealth she covets. She has contracted an attachment for 
a handsome youth, William Mainwaring, the son of a land-agent, the very 
mention of whose name, as the husband of the heiress of Laughton. she knows 
would chillher uncle’sblood withhorror. She exhorts her lover to have patience, 
and wait forthe old man’sdeath. He is a little shocked at the suggestion, though 
by no means disinclined to wait ; for his affections are divided between the haughty, 
intellectual, and majestic Lucretia and the milder charms and more amiable dis- 
position of her half sister, Susan Mivers, whom he had previously met at the 
house of the good clergyman with whom she was residing. 

Sir Miles, who has no idea that his niece's affections are pre-engaged, and 
who is a little afraid of her imperious temper, has invited to his mansion, as a 
suitor for her hand, Charles Vernon, born of a family as honourable as his own, 
and whose estates lie near the domain of Laughton. Lucretia views this suitor 
with scorn, but disguises her sentiments. Cherles Vernon belongs to the set of 
the Prince of Wales, and, though still young, has ruined his health and wasted 
his patrimony. He is almost indifferent to the connection, as he is assured that 
two or three years more of life willbe the extent of his existence. There is, 
besides, a Lady Mary, on whom he has set his affections, though too poor to 
claim her hand. Yet he is desirous of redeeming his name, leaving an heir, 
and passing his remaining span of life m peace. Roue as he is, he has some 
honourable feeling, and seems equally a favourite with Sir Miles and the au hor. 
Lucretia evinces no dislike to his suit, but suggests that he shall, by his conduct 
for a term, give proof of the sincerity of his intended reformation. Her uncle 
agrees, and Vernon returns to town to begin a new career. 

Lucretia now longs ardently for the death of Sir Miles. After an entertain- 
ment at the hall she descends at night tothe library, to study a volume that 
givesall the symptoms of approaching dissolution. 

Sir Miles, who has had some touches of apoplexy, is soon after seized with a, 
serious attack. but is saved by the skill and firmness of Dalibard. The librarian 
knows of Lucretia’s love for Mainwaring, and he hates her for refusing his own 
advances. “ Theold man’s wealth goes not to the boy Mainwaring” yet, Dali-| 
bard exclaims, as he watches Sir Miles’ recovery, and prescribes the measures 
to prevent another attack. 

ucretia maintains a correspondence with Mainwaring, by placing the letters 
in the hollow of an old oxk, the pride of the park. Dalibard suspects the cor-' 
respondence, and sets his son todetect it. ‘The boy has been petted and fond- 
led by Lucretia, and has received innumerable favours at herhands. The fear, 
of his father, combined with natural love of treachery, induce him to betray) 
her. 

Lucretia avoids all communication with her sister. But a letter from the re- 
verend guardian of Susan to Sir Miles, urging that Lucretia might pay her 
sister a visit, leaves her no excuse forrefusal, as Sir Miles at once yields his) 
consent. On the morning of her departure she writes to her lover. She speaks 


another by a shake of the hand. 


some words of affection. Dalibard receives an annuity of two hundred per 
annum. and Gabriel a legacy of four thousand pounds. 

The proud old man’s heart was broken by the discovery of his niece’s perfidy, 
he grows reckiess of life, and is found dead in his room some days after his ar- 
rival in London. A few unfinished lines are left for Lucretia, and a letter to 
Charles Vernon, explrining the circumstances that had occurred, and exacting a 
promise that Lucretia shall never enter the mansion of Laughton while he re- 
tains possession of it. 

Up to this point of the narrative (the close of the first volume), it may be 
read with some degree of interest, though the view of so much wickedness, and 
of such utter corruption in the heart of so young a girl, is anything but pleasing. 
As we advance, * On horror’s head horrors accumulate ;” and we have to wade 
through a record of crimes that throws into the shade all the black conceptions, 
monstrous as they are, of the most vicious novelists of the French school. 

Lrucretia, finding her lover did not receive her letter, comprehends that it 
must have fallen into her uncle’s hands, but she does not suspect Dalibard of 
any hand in the discovery. After a brief period of retirement, she comes to 
London with her sister. She claims from Mainwaring the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise. In presence of the two sisters his love returns for Susan, whom he dnds 
more beautiful, as well as more amiable, than the late heiress of Laughton, now 
that her fortune is equal to Lucretia’s, and her chance of succession to the in- 
heritance something better. Dalivard reveals his faithlessness to Lucretia, and 
brings her within sight and hearing of their protestations of love and despair. 
She departs soon afterwards with Dalibard for Paris. The villain bas baffled 
and deceived her, and at last obtains her fertune and her hand. 

In Paris he becomes a political character, and obtains the confidence of Fou- 
che and Napoleon, while he affects republicanism, and gains a clue to the se- 
cret of the Cadoudal conspiracy. He has a wealthy kinsman to whose estate 
he believes himself the next heir. The millionaire dies suddenly, but a nearer 
relative unexpectc¢ y appears, and Dalibard loses the hoped-for inheritance. 
The widow of the dec -ased is, however, wealthy. Dalibard pays her attentions, 
and speaks of love. ‘!is wife only stands between him and the prize. She is 
warned by Gabriel, who thinks it likely he may share her destruction. She 
gives the conspirators a hint of her husband’s treachery towards them, and at 
night he is assassinated in his house. Among his effects are some things she 
prizes highly, as a treatise on the preparation of the most subtile and secret poi- 
sons, and a ring said to be invented by Casar Borgia, which, on raising the ac- 
meo, sent forth a point tinctured with such deadly poison that the slightest 
puncture from it would be mortal, while no skill would be able to detect the 
cause of death. The author in his preface informs us that such rings are still 
in existance, and pleasantly assures us that one man may be surely killed by 
It would be rash to say that the days of the 
Borgias might not return if such books as + Lrucretia” come into fashion. 

Madame Dalibard is now again independent, and, possessed of her husband's 
stock in trade. is enabled to set up on her own account; but we unaccountably 
lose sight of her for some five-and twenty years, the new era in the novel o 
ning with the coronation of William IV, Charles Vernon has married his i> 
dy Mary and lived long enough to see an heir born to his estates. Percival 
St. John (for Mr. Vernon had takenthe name of St. John with the estates) is a 
youth of promise, delicate and gentle, but high bred with pure brow, &c. &c, 
&c. (for we will spare our readers, as they must be already familiar with it, the 
author’s idea of a perfect gentleman). His rooms, like his person, are elegant 
even to effeminacy ; but an open door, revealing foils and boxing-gloves, serves 
to stamp the character with manliness, and the chambers with dignity. Mak- 
ing his way from his club on the coronation night, he discovers a lovely girl in 
distress from the loss of her friends. He saves her from insult, and, getting 


, clear of the crowd, suddenly falls on the party from whom she was separated. 


They hastily drove off; Percival engages a street-sweeper to track the young 
lady toher home. She is the only child of William Mainwaring and Susan Mi- 


| vers, both of whom are in their graves ; she resides withher aunt, Madame Dale 


ibard, at Brompton. He visits her, and is kindly received by Lucretia, still a 
majestic and noble woman. There two lives alone stand between her and the 
rich inheritance of Laughton; she devotes both to death, and. glories in the 
thought that she has the means at her command. 

|. We now come upon a chapter headed *« The Retrospect,” which gives some 
account of her proceedings since the death of Dalibard. She had immediately 
‘come over to England, and had first visited William Mainwaring and his wife. 
He was a partner m a thriving banking establishment, and had invested in it the 
fortune of his wife. With her commanding abilities (the author respectfully as- 
isures us of their power,) she finds it easy to persuade her former lover that he 
should endeavour to get rich by bold speculation. He takes her advice, and, 
as she expects, is ruined. She magnificently purchases an annuity for him, and 
has the keen revenge of seeing the hated pair the creatures of her bounty. 
‘She next appears in another light ; her splendid intellect is touched by the elo- 
quence of a dissenting preacher, one Braddell, a mean tradesman and a dirty 
icharacter. He cheats her out of her remaining property ; and this descendant 


of her suspicions of Dalibard, and of her reluctance to leave him alone with) of the Borgias in spirit passes some years in continual squabbling with her 


ly hints how strongly she desires the old man’s death :— 


Sir Miles ; she passionately professes her love, and. in passages like these, plain-| 
|jand says, « I will be patient ;” but from that time Braddell sickens, and she 


‘spiritual father and temporal lord. On one occasion he beats her ; she submits, 


«My uncle has had another and more deadly attack. I see its trace in his triumphs over hitn in his intirmities. Not wishing for obvious reasons to be 


face, in his step, in his whole form and bearing. The only obstacle between us) present at his death, she leaves the house for some days. When she returns 
is fading away. Can I grieve when I think it? Grieve when life with you! the inquest is over, and no one can affix the stain of guilt tohe- name. But the 
spreads smiling beyond the old man’s grave t And why should age, that has, crafty preacher has been too much for her; one son was born c! their marriage, 
survived ail passion, stand with its chilling frown, and the miserable prejudices, and that son the pious Braddell, when dying, so disposed of as effectually to 
the world has not conquered, but strengthened into a creed ; why should age) elude the search of his ungodly mother. Distracted at her loss, friendless and 
stand between youth and youth !” : \penniless, she makes her way to London, and, while in rags in the streets, meets 
Prudence, we are to suppose, notwithstanding her high intellectual powers, / with Gabriel Varney, now an artist of eminence. ‘The lustre of her soul is not 
was not one of Lucretia’s qualities, or she would not have left a letter like this, veiled from his eyes by the meanness of her condition. He recognises her su- 
sure to ruin her hopes and her fortune. if discovered, in the hollow of an old) perior intellect, and they set up in partnership together , they forge in England, 
oak! She is ater: oer hy Gabriel, who explores the tree, and discovers the) and swindle on the Continent. ‘They are soon in a prosperous state, and more 
prize. On her departure he bears it to Dalibard, who reads, reseals, and re-|{lofty prospects then expand to them. The domain of Laughton must he Lu- 
stores it to the place from which it was taken. Sir Miles has some friends at cretia’s. Chance brings in her way, as we have said, the two lives that stand 
the hall ; Dalibard recommends for his health that he should be wheeled in his; between her and pussession Both she considers are justly due to her revenge. 
chair to the sunny side of the park. Gabriel whispers to some young ladies} While she is preparing plans for their sacritice, she offers large rewards forthe 
that they will engage Sir Miles’ favour by feigning an interest in Guy's oak ;| recovery of her lost son, and receives intelligence that he has been discovered. 
some enter the interior, and the letter is found and handed to Sir Miles. He, Percival St. John invites her and Helen Mainwaring to Laughton Varney 
returns to the hall, reads it with anguish, and instantly sets off for London. A! urges haste, lest some forgeries should be made known before he has power to 
note from his solicitor to Lucretia informs her that she must not come to Lon-||replace the money. Miss Mainwaring is taken ill, aud gradually grows worse ; 
don or return to the hall, until she hears further from Sir Miles. | the crisis of ber disorder approaches. Percival has made a faithful retainer of 
The old baronet diligently occupies himself with making his will ; he be.) the street-sweeper, who first discovered for him Miss Mainwaring’s address. 
queaths his estates to Charles Vernon, and, in default of issue, to Susan Mivers' This fellow, ignorant and half-witted, has seen enough to convince him that foul 


pounds, bu: distinguishes Sussn above Lucretia by 


and her heirs, and, lastly, to Lucretia Clavering and her heirs. ‘To each of | 


sisters he gives ten thousand 


play is at werk. He hastens from the house to communicate his suspicions, 
but does not clear it before Varney, suspecting his purpose, has caught his hand 
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and made him feel the pressure of the fatal ring. Delirium at once infects his woh borh of then Accordingly he had no peace uated be Couseuted to 
blood, he meets some persons approaching the mansion, he consigns himself to explain what he meant by the expression ‘tin private’—this Was a dear 
their care, and is brought into Lucretia’s presence. He ravingly denounces her lword to Aunt Lizzy. : 
as a murderess, while the truth is made known to her that he is her long lost) ** Now, Aunt Lizzy, will you take a Bible oath that you will never com- 
son. Lucretia becomes a maniac ; Helen Mainwaring is consigned to the grave ; ‘runicate what | am aboat to tell you to living being, and that you wi! 
and Varney is transported. keep it while you live a most inviolable secret ?” . 
Such is an outline of the extraordinary story that a distinguished writer in| ‘* Yes, Squire, | declare | wou’t never tell nobody nothing about it as 
the maturity of fame, fortune, and life, has thought proper to give the world for long as I breathe the breath of life; and [’ll take a Bible oath on it; there, 
its instruction. Had it proceeded from the pen of Mr. G. M. W. Reynolds, or|/s@rtain as [ live, Squire, before you or any other magistrate In the whole 
any other industrious writer of novels in penny issues, we should have passed it||Country.” ” 
by unnoticed ; but the high name of Sir E B. Lytton will gain for it a wide; “ Well, then, you know when I went up to Boston about a year ago. 
circulation, and give it authority with those persons who judge of books only by} “* Yes, yes, Squire, and I know who went with you, too—Susey B and 
the fame of their authors. It is fortunate, we think, that the work contains so |Dolly T. and her sister Prudence. : 
little to please any class of readers. Its absurdities are so glaring as to give | “* Never mind who went with me, Aunt Lizzy—there was a whole lot of 
the narrative at times an air of complete burlesque. We can easily account for |Passengers—but, but—" has eit it 
this. Sir Edward has attempted to blend together what he has invented with |, “ None of your buts, ’Squire—out with it—if Will 
what he has taken out of his Newgate tracts The combination is about as lop. h 
graceful as the appearance of an African chief in a full-dress coat, or as a dan-| But, Aut Lizzy, ['m afraid you'll bring sw agers the bell ew thi 
cing bear in a powdered peruke. ‘I'he fact and the fiction fly violently asunder, | I've rif 
and stoutly deny that they have any connection with each other. ‘The queenly| tl 
beauty, the majestic intellect, the superb ambition of Lucretia, which belong to, id y Wh. t if eh ald kn as going to say for the 
the novelist, recoil from admixture with the beaten wife of the dissenting preach- 
ell, don’t be afraid "Squire, once for all, take my oath that ro li- 
er and the dashing continental swindler. The two creatures, whatever opinion |, ter nev os tive. of 
you may entertain of their respective species, have no more to do with each. the vif with of she likeliest of 
other than Milton’s Satan and Dando of oyster-eating notoriety. Happily not) b yo 1» 
all Sir Edward's talent can elevate low viciousness into grandeur, or give to a. ath 
f the at Aunt Lizzy now drew a long breath—shut up her snuff-box, and put it 
Cepravity the interest and sentiment of romance. her pocket, muttering to herself—‘ The likeliest of our church mem- 
Is it wise even to make the attempt’ Do we want books just now to spread inerg! | thought it was Susey B. Likeliest! ‘This comes of being flattered 
the fame and magnify the power of poisoners? Sir Edward’s popularity is\|__, trollop Well one thing I know— the way of transgressors is hard;’ 
quite as great with the low as with the high ; he is read both below and above ||put | hope you'll never tell uubody on’t, "Squire ; for sartain as the world, 
stairs, in the kitchen and in the saloon. May not the example of the intellectu-||if such a thing should be known, our church would be scattered abroad, like 
al Lucretia prove infectious ' Really Sir Edward should have considered that||sheep without a shepherd.” 
in these days we require no novelists to tell us how easily whole families may; «|p a few moments Aunt Lizzy took her departure, giving the ’Squire 
be swept off by poison, how wives may get rid of unpleasing husbands by dust-|/another caution and a sly wink, as she said—* Good bye, let me alone for 
ing a powder from their hands, or how fathers may rid themselves of the burden |a secret.” 
of their offspriag by giving them in error some of the arsenic set in rat holes.|| It was not many days before "Squire P. received a very polite note from 
To deck out crime with the sentiments of poetry and the incidents of* romance ||Parson G., requesting him to attend a meeting of the church, and many of 
is to detract from its hideousness, even if it does not furnish temptation for its ‘the parish, at the south conference room, in order to settle some difficulties 
commission. : ; gs ‘lwith one of the church members, who, in order to clear up her character, 
We are so wearied with the whole class of criminal novels, and so satisfied |required "Squire P to be present. 
of their pernicious tendency, that we heartily hope this may be the last of its| The parson, who was a very worthy man, knew the frailty of some of the 
race. e can only imagine that it was written during those periods of severe |weak sisters, as Aunt Lizzy called them, and as he was a particular friend 
depression the author has explained he experienced sometime back, when, per-|jof "Squire P.’s, requested him in his note to say nothing of it to his wife. 
But the ’Squire took the hint, and telling her that there was to be a parish 


—_ his imagination and judgment were shaken by his malady, and the one ran 
ild while the other became infirm. meeting, requested her to be ready at two o’clock, and he would call for 
her. 


vf Accordingly, the hour of meeting came—the whole village flocked to 
» 8 CA N D AL. the room, which could not hold half of them. All eyes were alternately 
cow wor tar ——_o arte fond, ‘jon the ’Squire and Susey B. Mrs. P. stared, and Susey B. looked as though 
In the village of Hallowell, Maine, whose inhabitants, like the good peo-| she had been crying for a fortnight. The parson, with softened tone, and 
ple of Athens, were much given to “ either tell or hear some new things in as delicate a the which, 
+ We —_ ee it and have been retold in various editions, painting in lively colors the evils of slander, with which their village had 
Aunt Lizzy was Deacon Snipe’s wife’s sister—a maiden lady of about | been infested, and particularly the rn 9 on Aunt — , ke the 
fifty—she went to all the meetings—kept a regular account of every birth, ere of ae } wee ea = pine urch, to come out and make ac- 
death, and marriage, with the dates—doctored all the babies, and knew | 
every yard in the neighborhood—showed all the young married women how Aunt Lizzy’s apology was, that she only told Deacon Snipe’s wife on’t— 
to make soup, and when they had bad luck, made every child in the house |@04 she took an oath that she wouldn’t tell nobody else on’t. Deacon 
sit cross-legged until the luck changed. In fine, she was a kind of village|SDipe’s wife had, it appears, sworn Roger Toothaker’s sister never to tell 
factotum-~spent her time in going trom house to house, grinding out a grist (N0body on’t—and so it went through the whole church—thence through 
of slander to each, as occasion required, but always concluded with the the village. 
way of transgressors is hard”—*‘ poor Mrs. A. or B. (as the case was), [|| The ’Squire then acknowledged before the whole meeting, that he had, 
pity her from the bottom of my heart,” or some such soothing reflection. |/48 he told Aunt Lizay, slept with a church member half the way up to 
Aunt Lizzy was always very fond of asking strangers and others, without re-||Boston, and that he believed her to be one of the likeliest of their church 
gard to time or place, “‘the state of their minds, how they enjoyed their] Were nowt inasmuch as she would never hear or retail slander. All eyes 
minds,” etc These questions were generally followed by a string of scan-/|Were now alternately on Susey B. and "Squire P.’s wife, Aunt Lizzy en- 
dal, which was calculated to destroy the peace and happiness cf some of Joved a kind of diabolical triumph, which the "Squire no sooner perceived 
her best neighbors and friends; but she, like other narrators of this kind,||than he finished his sentence by deciaring that the church member to whom 
considered such intellectual murder as either establishing her ewn fair re-| |" alluded, was his own wife! 
putation, or as the only mode of entertaining the village, and thereby ren-|, Aunt Lizzy drew in her head under a huge bonnet, as a turtle does under 
dering her society agreeable. || his shell, and marched away into ope corner of the rocm, like a dog that 
One warm summer’s afternoon, as the ’Squire was sitting near his office "as been killing sheep. The ’Squire, as usual, burst out into a fit of laugh- 
door, smoking his pipe, Aunt Lizzy was passing with great speed, rumina-, tet, from which his wife, Susey B., and even the parson, could not refrain 
ting upon the news of the day, when the ’Squire brought her to, as the rom joining—and parson G. afterwards acknowledged that "Squire P. had 
me hs, say, by “ what’s your hurry, Aunt Lizzy ?—walk in.” The old lady, S!¥en 4 death biow to scandal in the village, which all his preaching could 
who never wanted a second invitation, went into the office, and the follow- 20t have done. Cincinnati Sunday News. 
ing dialogue was commenced. 


“ Well, Squire P., I have been thinking this forenoon what a useful. 
Man you might be if you'd only leave off your light conversations, as the | : SERENADING EXTRAORDINARY. 7 
| Uponacertain evening during the holidays, a gentleman in a nameless 


ood book says, and become a serious man—you might be an ornament to . 
| er Church and State, as our minister says.” \\city, not a thousand miles from that in which Wm Johnson, Esq., bas been 

“ Why, as to that, Aunt Lizzy, a cheerful countenance I consider as the! appointed Judge, was, after the festivities and fatigues of the evening, wend- 
best index of a grateful heart—and you know what the bible says on that /'9§ his way homeward, quietly remarking the irregularities of the trot- 
subject‘ When ye fast, be not as tne hypocrites, of sad countenance ; but fire, and the superabundance of locomotive lamp-posts, his soul filled 
anoint thy head and wash thy face (Aunt Lizzy began to feel tor her pock- With the genius of melody and his heart impatient to pour forth itself in 
et handkerchief, tor she was a taker of snufi,) that thou anpear not unto $00g, When the novel idea of serenading his own wife, whom he very natu- 
onsen te'tent,” ||rally supposed was anxiously awaiting his return, took his determination 

“« Now, there ’Squire, that’s just what I told you—see how you have the by storm. Accordingly, as he neared his domicil, he turned his cloak wrong 
Scriptur at your tongue’s end; what a useful man you might be in our side out, stuck his hat jauntily upon one side of his head, and passing into 
church, if you’d only be a doer as well as a hearer of the word.” the yard, took his place under his wife’s window. It had occurred to him 

“ As to that, Aunt Lizzy, I don’t see that you professors, as you call them, that after the serenade, he would very innocently walk into the house, and 
are a whit better than I am, in private. I respect a sincere professor as |'nquire what noise that was, and appear highly incensed at the liberty taken 
much as any man; but I know enough of one of your church, whom you With his family in his absence. Having this all arranged in his own mind, 
think a great deal of, to know that she is no better than she should be !” he cleared his throat and commenced— 

At these inuendoes, Aunt Lizzy’s little black eyes began to twinkle; she. ‘Good night! good night, my dearest, 
gat down beside the ’Squire in order to speak in a little lower tone—spread How swilt the moments fly !” 
her handkerchief over her lap, and began to tap the cover of her snuff-box|} To his own mind, he never sang better. He was exceeding himself. 
in true style, and all things being in readiness for a regular siege of ‘‘ scan- He had just struck out into the second staza, when the window was softly 
dalum magnatum,” she commenced fire— '\raised—his heart trembled. 

** Now, ’Squire, I want to know what you mear, by.one of our church ?—!|_ * Come along in, and go to bed, you noisy rowdy / said the wife. 

I know who ey mean—trollop—I didn’t like so many curls about her head,|| The song ceased ; the husband put his cloak on right side out, adj 
when she toid her experience.” his hat, went into the house, and went to bed—alone. He han’t been a 
The ’Squire, finding curiosity was putting his boots on, had no occasion||serenading since. D. 

to add spurs to the heels, for the old lady had one in her head that was|| © Snnday News. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE CHANCELLORS. 'lmask : the larger, comprehending such as cant for no other reason than that 
A dinner at Harley's.—* He furnishes us with an amusing account of a din- they have acquired the habit of canting. prevalent in the religious sect. the lite- 
ner given about this time by Harley, who still remained in office, though discon. ‘ry coterie, or the political circle, to which they happento belong. An age of 
tented and plotting against his colleagues. « { believe when I see the company, 'cant is much feeb'er, but infinitely less corrupt, than an age of hypocrisy. The 
this to be a meeting to reconcile Somers and Halifax with Harley ; which was reign of Louis the Fourteenth was eminently the age of hypocrites ; but it was 
confirmed to me when, after the Lord Treasurer was gone, (who first went) the an age of strong fierce passions, and of great though decorous vices. It shows 
Secretary took a glass, and drank to Love and Friendship and everlasting Umon, much ignorance of society and of human nature, that a popular writer in his 
and wished we had more Tokay to drink it in,’ (we nad drank two bottles, good ** Pecksniff”’ should have given us the caricature of “ Tartufe”; as if this 
but thick.) I replied - His white Lisbon was the best to drink it in, being very Pecksniff could exist as a contemorary fact. The passions of men at present 
clear.’ I suppose he apprehended it (as I observed most of the company did) are not violent or tragic enough to render consummate hypocrisy either possi- 
to relate to that humor of his, which was never to deal clearly or openly, but ble or necessary. The men of our generation are too wexk to be wicked ; and 
always with reserve if not dissimulation, or rather simulition, and to love ‘therefore it does not require any very elaborate hypocrisy to deceive them. A 
tricks even where not necessary, but from an inward satisfac -ion he took in ap-| ichafacteristic that better than any other separates the thorouch hypocrite from 
plauding his own cunning. If any man was ever born under the necessity of be ‘the man who merely cants, is that the former has no faith in moral distinctions, 
ing a knave, he was’ ” . and considers them as the phantasies of theorists and the delusions of the su- 
‘hen Cowper was appointed Chancellor, he abolished the New Year's gifts ‘perstitious ; while the man who cants has the profoundest faith in them, but finds 
from his officers and the Chancery council ; which Lady Cowper notices in her it more convenient to talk of brave sacrifices for truth, freedom, and other 


diary, with a clever trait of Nottinghain. 
January 17, 15-16. This month used to be ushered in with New-year's 


e original of this custom was from presents of wine and provisions, which 


used to be sent to the Chancellor by the people who practised in his court ;' 


but in process of time a covetous Chancellor insinuated to them that gold would 
be more acceptable ; so it was changed into gold, and continued so till the firet 
time my Lord had the seals ; everybody having blamed it that ever had the 


seals, but none forbidding it. The Ear! of Nottingham, when Chancellor,' 


used to receive them standing by a table ; and at the same time he took the 
money to lay it upon the table, he used to cry out ‘ Oh, tyrant custhom !’ (for 
he lisped.’’) 
Thurlow on his family.—He had a just contempt for the vanity ofnew men 
nag naps that they are of ancient blood ; and some one attempting to flatter 
im by trying to make out that he was descended from Thurloe, Cromwell's 
Secretary, who was a Suffolk man, “Sir,” said he, ‘ there were two Thurlows in 
that part of the country, who flourished about the same time, Thurlow the Sec- 
retary and Thurlow the carrier ; [ am descended trom the last.” 
Sarcasm on a Solicitor. —He oftenfireated thé bar with great rudeness, and his 
demeanour to the other branch of the profession sometiines awakened recollec- 
tions of Jefirys. A solicitor once had to prove a death before him, and being 
told upon every statement he made, “ Sir, that is .o ;roof,” at last exclaimed, 
much vexed, “ My Lord. it is very hard that you will not believe me: | knew 
him well to his last hour ; I saw him dead and in his coffin, nuy Lord. My Lord. 


he was my client.””. Lord Chancel!or—* Good God, Sir! Why did you not | 


tell me that before! I should not have doubted the fact one moment ; for 
think nothing can be so likely to kill a nan as to have you for his attorney.”’ 
* * This jest, which was probably thought innoci. »us by the author of it 
is said to have ruined the reputation and the busivess of the unfortunate victim. 
Rector and Curate.—On one occasion a considerable living fell vacant in the 
Chancellor's gift, which was solicited by Queen Charlotte, 2nd promised to her 
protege. The curate, who had served m the parish some years, hearing who 
was likely to succeed, modestly applied for the Chancellor's intercession, that 
on account of his large family he might be continued . ... curacy The ex- 


pectant rector calling to return thanks, Thurlow introduced the case of the cu- | 


rate, which he represented with great strength and pathos ; but the answer was, 
“I should be much pleased to oblige your Lordship, but unfortunately [ have. 
promised it to a friend.” Thurlow—* Sir, J cannot make this gentleman vour 
curate, it is trae ; but I can make him the rector; and, by G—/, he shall have 
the living as he cannot have the curacy.’ He instantly called in his secretary, 
and ordered the presentation to be made out in favour of the curate ; who was 
inducted, and enjoyed the living many years. 

Morals of Thurlow and his Age——Thurlow was early in lite honourably at- 
tached to an accomplished young lady—Miss Gooch —oi a respectable family in 
Norfolk ; «* but she would not have hii, for she was onillone afraid of him.” 
He seems then to have foresworn matrimony. 

It is with great reluctance that I proceed ; but | should give a very unperiect 
sketch of the individual and of the manners of the age, if | were to try to con- 
ceal that of which he was not ashamed, and which in his lifetune, with very 
slight censure, was known to all the world. Not only while he was at the bar, 
but after he became Lord Chancellor, he lived openly with a mistress, and had 
a family by her, whom he recognized, and without any disguise brought out in 
society as if they had been his legitimate children. In like manner as when | 
touched upon the irregularities of Cardinal Wolsey, I must remind the reader 
that every man is charitably to be judged by the standard of morality which 
prevailed in the age in which he lived. Although Mrs. Hervey is sometimes 
satirically named in the Rolliad and other contemporary publications, her liaison 
with the Lord Chancellor seems to have caused little scandal. In spite of 1t 
he was a priine favourite not only with George [II., but with Queen Charlotte, 
both supposed to be very strict in their notions of chastity ; aud his house was, 
not only frequented by his brother the Bishop, but by ecclesiastics of all de-' 

s, who celebrated the orthodoxy of the head of the law, his love of the Es- 
tablished Church, and his hatred of Dissenters. It should likewise be stated in 
mitigation, that he was an affectionate parent, and took great pains with the 
education and breeding of his offspring. A son of his is said to have died at 
Cambridge when about to reach the highest honours of the university. His 
three daughters accompanied him in all the tours he made after his retirement 
from office, and were in good society. 


fervour of feeling or conviction at the time of the utterance. An age of cant 


pie from the lawyers, which used to come to near £3,000 to the Chancellor. 


things of equal import, and warmly to recommend such sacrifices to his fellow- 
creatures, than to make them himself 


The two chief cants in England have hitherto been the theological cant and 
‘the political cant. To these a third had just been added—the social cant. Of 
jcourse we readily enough admit, that the religious revolution was rauch needed, 
jand im many respects salutary. But from the beginning it was an exaggera- 
ition. Jt didnot, indeed, demand cxtraordinary virtues ; but it tried to excite, 
and it succeeded in exciting, extraordinary feelings The language which 
‘those feelings uttered was sincere enough, and had no tincture either of hy- 
pocrisy or cant. But exhaustion speediy follows excitement Silence would 
become sucha state. Silence, however, would argue a decrease of zeal 
'The language of excitement was therefore kept up when the excitement itself 
lwas gone. Whatever was uttered during the exhanstion was cant ; being the 
jexpression of a feeling that no longer existed. Thus, the same men, though 
using exactly the same extravagant phrases—the same fanatical exclamations-— 
might be sincere at one moment and canting at another according as he was in 
a state of excitement or a state of exhaustion. Cant has increased precisely in 
the degree that the excitement has been more and more of on artiiicial kind, 
jand agencies antagonistic to the theological mama have been extending their 
influence. 

| Before the Reform Bill, there was in this country abundauce of political hy- 
/pocrisy, but little political cant. There was the noisy pretence of patriotic ar- 
dour, and devotedness on the part of many, who thought patriotism itself the 
dream of fools. With the Reform Bill the true reign of political cant began ; 
‘aod with the breaking up of the Melbourne Ministry it may be said in the main 
‘to have ended. The enthusiasm that welcomed the Refarm Biil could not have 


lasted even if the Whigs had been as earnest as the people. The exhaus- 


tion was inevitable after the excitement ; but the fur-nicnte-ism of the Whigs 
‘added disgust to the exhaustation. Hence. cant on all sides; cant from the 
‘Whigs themselves, cant from their apologists, cant from the nation, cruelly de- 
ceived, but deceiving ‘tself more. ‘The vein attempts to raise again from the 
idead the original excitement, or to create some fresh excitement, and the af- 
feeted belief that the attemp’s had succeeded, were all so many causes, so ma- 
iny exhibitions of political cant. 
_ With the advent of Peel to oifice political cant declined : for it was felt that 
jrealities were about to take the place of semblances. The man might not be 
‘a favourite with the people ; but there was faith in the capacities of the states- 
jman. He came to power, however, at atime of total political disenchantment. 
|Whatever of important and memorable he has done, therefore, though it has 
\met with popular gratitude, has not been greeted by popular enthusiasm. In 
ithe absence of this, and of the consequent exhaustion, there has been no room 
for political cant to grow ; the place of which has been supplied by social cant. 
|For a vear or two previous to the downial of the Whigs, the attention of men 
‘had turned to social questions ; not from any intense imterest in these, but it 
‘seemed as if au universal paralysis had crept over the world of politics, and 
‘that if any good was to bedone to the community, it must be. accomplished 
lentirely through social means The working of the New Poor-law also, which 
at first was viewed entirely in its political aspects, had generated a whole host 
iof social problems, some of which extend-greatly beyoud the organization, the 
lobjects, the operation of the law itself. Lhe excitement on social questions, 
jthough comparatively of recent origin, has existed long enough on certain points 
jto have been followed by exhaustion, and by the invariable language of this when 
[trying to imitate excitement—cant. A section of Dissenting ministers, many 
lecturers on subjects apart from physical science, nearly a}! political adventurers, 
ideal in social cant. Butin its most pernicious and repulsive forms, social cant 
'—the cant of social contrasts, social anomalies, and social regeneration—is 
\principally found in the pages of some living novelists. who with great dexteri- 
ity as caricaturists lack skill as painters, and who find it less profitable as a mat- 
jter of trade to portray society as a whole than to whine over its diseases. 
Social cant, while quite as odious as any other cant, is more dangerous, and 
,more apt to infect earnest minds with sentimentality, from the vagueness that 
‘belongs so pre-eminently to social questions. ‘This vagueness arises from the 
‘circumstance that the settlement of political questions 1s always embodied in 
\institutions, which with social questions is not the case. To save ourselves 
from social cant, we must endeavor to avoid merely feeling them, as many do, 
‘but calmly and patiently to view them by the light of aneniarged philosophy.— 
London Spectator. 


SOCIAL CANT. i 
Cant is the unctuous utterance of fervent language without proportionate 


At the dinner of the Taunton Agricultural Society, Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
ey a speech, in his hearty homely way, which has pleased and amused 
people— 


is not an age of hypocrisy. Cant is the connecting link between hypocrisy} Alluding to the prize-stock, he wished that agricu!curists would not go fur- 
and truth. It always suppose earnestness and reality somewhere, perhaps in ther in putting ** too much fat upon the lean bones. It does no good—it only 
the bosom of the very person on whose lips it is found. The community, on indulges a fancy. The food wasted in getting up the fat is so much taken 
the contrary, where hypocrisy prevai's, is heartless, apathetic, selfish ; simula- from the poor man. The money is sunk, for the sake of fat, which must be pul- 
ting virtues only for the purpose of concealing vices, which if known would led off — before people can eat the meat. If they wanted to spend their 
prevent the gratification of other vices still more infamous than these. A |money, let them raise wages. He had done it himself. Men can work when 
thorough hypocrite is never vain, not even of his skill in hyocrisy. The dex- conscious of being well cared for, but is a man well used when paid 7s or 8s. a 
terous dealer in cant, however, is always vain in proportion to his dexterity. week? The sort of premium he liked to see was one for putting comfort, re- 
Hypocrisy is a labour, a calculation, an art practised for a purpose. Cant is spectability, and manly feelings, into the breasts and dwellings of the poor la- 
indulged more for its own sake : men in general cant from the pleasure of cant- bourers. If they did not this, all their meetings went for nothing. He proposed 
ing. When any one employs cant to increase influence or to attain an object, to give to the farmer who, from the Ist of December 1846 to the Ist Decem- 
he is no longer a canter but a hypocrite. Hence the canters of my day may a 1847, on his farm should employ the greatest number of labourers and ser- 
be divided into two classes: the smaller, including those who cant that they vants at the highest rate of wages, without any reference to the size of the farm 
may give rein to their sensual propensities or ambitious daring under a os a purse of fifteen sovereigns. 
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A TRIP TO THE SOUTH.—No. 3. 

In my last letter from Cliarlestot, | promised to furnish a description of Co- 
lumbia and Augusta ; with an account of the origin of the village of Ham- 
burgh, by which a considerable portion of its former business, has been divert- 
ed from the latter of the two former places; and which was founded through 
the enterprise and management of an extraordinary individual, from no friendly 
motives or disposition ; and whose history exhibits one of those wonderful in- 


stances of success, which is not always the consequence of superior enterprise} 


and energy. 
I left Charleston on the morning of the 25th of November, in the cars for 


Columbia, the capital of the State of South Carolina. After proceeding sixty 
two miles, chiefly through a pine forest, the line of Railroad diverges,—one 
portion extending to Columbia, and which is distant from Charleston 130 miles 
the other to Hamburgh on the Savannah River, on the South Carolina side ;— 
that River forming the line of separation between that State and Georgia. On 
the opposite side lies Augusta, 126 miles from Charleston. Here the line of 
Railroad recommences, and extends in a northwestern direction about 200 miles 
to Rossville, on the borders of Georgia and Tennessee. 

The Railroad from Charleston lies chiefly through an arid and destitute tract, 
occasionally passing a country residence or plantation, where rice is cultivated ; 
and where when the land permits, a fair crop of cotton is raised. ‘The great 
importance of a Railroad to this section of the country, exclusive of the means 
it affords for a rapid transit of fygight and the conveyance of passengers, will 
as I stated in a former letter be understood and appreciated, when it is recol 
lected that during the summer months, when the rice plantations are occasion- 
ally invigorated, and the surrounding country exhales a fatid and destructive 
malaria ; so that previous to the formation of Railroads, persons could not pass 
between either of the aforementioned places and Charleston, without exposing 
themselves to the almost certain result of catching what is called the country 
fever, which is invariably produced by exposure to the night air, and even in 
some instances, when the night is passed in a well closed chamber ; and which 
is decidedly fatal, when the shadows of evening must have overtaken the travel- 
ler, before reaching his destined stopping place, which formerly must necessari- 
ly have been the case, the entire distance being 130 or 136 miles, and the tract 
of country subject to this deleterious influence, extending from 70 to 80 miles 
from Charleston ; to which distance the low and level country reaches. 

The cars i» which I had taken passage, arrived at Columbia between seven 
and eight o'clock in the evening ; and while the atmosphere was genial and 
even warm at Charleston, I found it quite the reverse there. It was the night 
on which the il|-fated Atlantic was driven on shore in the Sound, and although 
nothing like snow made its appearance so far South, yet the blast was never 
theless keen and bitter, indicating that it was loaded with that element at no 
great disten-e It was sometime before I could obtain shelter, the town being 
full of strangers, collected for various objects during the sitting of the Legis 
lature and Courts of Justice, the holding of a ‘emperance Convention, and an 

- approaching Fair, whicli had collected together persons from various parts of 
the State. Afier being driven about for some time in an omnibus completely 
open to the weather, I gained admittance at Clarke's hotel ; where a bright and 
blazing fire, piled half way up the chimney, was no unprepossessing or unwel- 
come sight, even in the latitude of thirty four. Little did any of those who 
were seated around the blazing hearth on that evening, think that the unfortu- 
nate steamer was driving on towards her destiny, with hearts on board as light 
as any among that cheerful group,—with minds buoyed up by hopes that were 
never tobe realised ; with many on board who doubtless looked forward with 
happy anticipations of that to-morrow, which was never to be realized in time. 
and who pictured to themselves the cordial greeting and fond and friendiy wel_ 
come of relatives, whom they were never again to embrace on this side the 
grave. 

Although, while I remained at Columbia, it was pleasant during the day, the 
nights were cold and cheerless, the house, like most others at the South, being 
not wel! adapted to resist the inroads of the wind, the bed-rooms being in many 
instances destitute of fire places ; while the disposition to leave all the doors 
open, which prevailed very generally among the visiters, domestics, and inmates 
of the hotel, reminded the passing traveller, that there were much more com- 
fortable stopping places to be found, among the bleak and wintry localities of 
the path. ‘The river Gonzee, a branch of the Santee, passes near Columbia ; 
and the cold air thus engendered, draws through the streets, increasing the 
chilliness of the atmosphere, arising from the comparatively elevated portion 
of the town, which is situated upon a ridge of land, and from other natural 
causes. 

While at Columbia I visited the Insane Asylum, which is delightfully situated ; 
the view from the roof commanding a most extensive and fascinating prospect. 
The grounds about the building, are laid out as a garden, with fields and plea 


sure grounds. ‘here were at this time between seventy and eighty patients, 


but I saw none of them ; it was probably too late in the day for that purpose ; 
and I made no request to visit scenes, which no feeling mind can contemplate 
without awe, as Dr. Parker, who kindly accompanied me through the asylum, 
did not make ar.y offer to that effect. The receipts of this establishment for 
the year ending in November, were $11,773, and the disbursement including 
salaries, amounted to $11,654 ; during which period there were ninety-five pa- 
tients ; a striking proof of the very great economy that is observed in manag- 
ing the institution. 

{ cannot forbear here inserting the following extract, from the Report of the 
Physician to the Regents of the Asylum, complimenting in a few words, the 


The Anglo American. 


the interests of the patients, without taking advantage of his position to make 
a proselyte ; being perfectly aware that in gaining a convert, he might lose his 
influence with the many, and disturb the peace and quiet of a mind about to be 
re established,” at the same time recerding a novel and affecting instance of the 
inherent devotion and permanent piety of the fernale heart ; so happily illustrat- 
ed in the words of the psalmist, where he says, 


No change of time shall ever shock 
My firm affection Lord to thee ; 

For thou hast always been a rock, 
A fortress and defence to me. 


“I have been” says the Physician, “ very much pleased with the kindness and 
attention, paid tothe patients by the Rev. Mr. Hort. They have received 
much consolation from his visits, and his constant exertions to improve their con. 
dition, has aided me very much ; it has been especially beneficial among many 
of my violent females. They are, generally speaking, sensible to religious in- 
struction, and take a deep interest in every thing connected with their Creator ; 
for though their intellects may be shattered, there is still an abiding place for 
religious veneration ; and the minister is usually greeted with pleasure, as the 
representative of him who died for their salvation.” 

How beautifully descriptive of that being, who was “ last at the cross and 
earliest at the tomb.” When I view man in the abstract, absorbed by pursuits 
that do not permit his devoting any part of his time to the gratification and im- 
provement of the nobler faculties of the soul: even attending with a divided 
mind, on occasions of public worship ;—and contrast this cause, with woman’s 
unobtrusive piety and unwavering faith in her domestic sphere,—or when more 
public occasion occurs, she utters the humble offering of the heart in prayer, 
or adds the melodious tribute of her voice, in the delightful service of praise ; 
[ sometimes think, that if woman ceased to be devout, man would soon be- 
come utterly depraved. 

On Sunday I went to the episcopal church, where the Rev. Mr. Shand offi- 
jsiates as Rector, and who performed service in anold wooden building about 
to be superannuated, as a very neat brick church covered with stucco, has been 
erected in its neighbourhood, and which was to be consecrated on the following 
week. It is avery pretty building of the Gothic order of architecture, the 
coloured glass in the windows resembling that of Trinity church in New York, 
after which this is named, and the interior is chastely and elegantly, but not ex- 
pensively finished. ‘There is also a college at Columbus, the students of which, 
numbering above two hundred, were undergoing their annual examination ; 
the expenses of each, when the utmost economy is observed, amounts to about 
$300 per annum. ‘The State house is neither a very attractive nor very re- 
markable building , and as the principal business on hand, was the election of 
public officers, I merely had a glimpse of the proceedings there. I regret, 
however, that I ad not paid a visit to the Senate chamber, the President of 
which body, I understand, isrobed when presiding. I have already mentioned 
that a Temperance Convention was held while I was at Columbia. This took 
place, but it appeared to me with very little general benefit, as there was no 
open discussion, by which the public mind could be enlightened, and after a 
brief meeting, and the appointment of the usual committees, the delegates re- 
turned to their several homes. Judge O'Neil of the Supreme Court presided, 
who is a strenuous advocate of the good cause, and also at a meeting that was 
held in the hall of the House of Representatives on Friday evening, when he 
delivered an able exposition of the law relating to the licences to sell spirituous 
liquors, and forcibly and feelingly depicted the pernicious effects of intemper- 
ance, upon individuals and communities. ‘There was anumerous assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen upon this eccasion, all of whom, as is customary at the 
South, were seated distinct from each other, the sexes being kept studiously 
apart,—a rather unsociable affair, and one that [ believe is quite obsolete every 


where else. 

Whilst at Columbia I had an opportunity of inspecting several old and rare 
books, belonging to a gentleman who is curious in such matters ; among others, 
was Smith’s History of Virginia, written in 1624, by the ungrateful favorite of 
the devoted Pocahontas, and which contained a quaint account of the discovery 
and early settlement of Bermuda; from which I waskindly permitted to make 
very copious and interesting selections. These I have forwarded to Mr. Robert 
Ward, Editor of the Bermuda Herald, for insertion, and which I trust will be 
found worthy of republication in the Anglo American, There was also with 
it 2 map, representing the fortifications and public buildmgs on the Island at that 
time ; a copy of which I was also able to obtain. 

Columbia is a well laid out country town, reminding me of Manchester near 
Lowell ; the streets are spacious, and one, that runs through the centre of the 
place, is well built up, having in it several handsome shops. At this time are- 
cruiting party was beating up for volunteers, the raising and organising of whom 
were attended with considerable difficulty : those who had originally offered, 
either not liking the terms proposed by the Secretary of War, or having dis- 
persed to follow some less hazardous but more useful pursuit, than that which 
belongs to the battle field. I looked in two or three times at the Supreme Court, 


iwhere the Chief Justice and five other Judges, all wearing gowns, were hear- 


ing arguments, advanced by gentlemen who were without that imposing, and 
to an Englishman, very necessary appendage. To behold the Bench thus 
robed, however, was something ; and if the Bar was more naked and unfledged 
as respects dress, there was no lask among its members of the astuteness and 


jacumen, which in Europe comes recommended by wig and gown. 


Early on the fourth morning after my arrival at Columbia, I was again in the 
rail cars ; but instead of returning to Charleston, I proceeded to Branchville, 
where the road from that city diverges, and thence went on to Augusta, having 


Chaplain who attends there, and who appears “ to have identified himself with 


reviously taken breakfast at a place about twenty miles from Columbia, the 
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cars my nothern readers will be surprised to learn, stopping a quarter of an 
hour for that purpose. At Branchville we had to wait probably a couple of 
hours for the up-train ; and at one o'clock dinner was served up at one of the) 
few houses, that compose the hamlet. The day was beautifully fine and warm, 
although it was the first of December ;—all was calm and delightfully pits 
the sandy plain at which the stationis situate¢, reflecting back the heat of a 
northern summer's sun ; while 
« Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound, 
Save the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree.” 
There was a time, when I would have endorsed the following lines of Moore, 
the sweetest bard of Erin,— 
And here in this lone little spot, have exclaimed, 
With a maid that was lovely to soul and to eye, 
Who would blush when I praised her, and weep when I blamed, 
How blest could I live—how contented could die. 
It was apparently just such a place, as that in which a sentimental lover, would 
wish to 
. Sigh upon innocent lips, 
That ne’er had been sighed on by any but his. 
But the reflection that summer must bring with its return, the country fever, 
chills, and fever and ague, would be a damper to one even as ardent as Abelard 
himself. 


It was here I met the extraordinary character, who was the founder of 
Hamburgh ; who during our stay recounted the principal events, that had oc | 


curred during his residence in Georgia, where he had accumulated and lost a 
fortune ; and who is at present engaged in a suit, that has at length been car- 
ried before the supreme Court of the United States, involving in its issue pro 


perty to the extent of nearly half a million of dollars. It seems that he came) 


to the United States in the year 1809, a poor German adventurer, ignorant of| 


the language and business of the country, and destitute of means wherewith ' 


to procure subsistence or advance himself in life. But he possessed a prompt,| 


energetic, and determined mind, and quickly struck out for himself a career, by!’ 


which he rapidly accumulated a fortune. His first object was to procure the 
situation of captain of one of the river craft, the laws requiring that a white 


person should occupy that station. For this he received ten dollars per month, | 
which he spent in obtaining from those around him, a knewledge of the river,|| 


and of the manner in which accounts were kept ; until at the expiration of the 
first year, he was sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties of his office with- 
out assistance. The result was, that by tact and management, he had passed 


from one situation to another, and at the end of twelve years, found himself the, 
possessor of a property of the value of $120,000 dollars! This he converted 


into cash, bought a coach and four, and drove about the country perfectly con- 
tented with the proceeds of his industry and good management ; not desiring 


any increase of wealth or riches. At length he determined upon returning to|| 


his parent country, and astonishing the natives there ; and was on the point 
of leaving Charleston, when the arrival of intelligence of the failure of a 
mercantile house in New York, which involved the Bankiug establishment with 
which he had been previously connected, induced him contrary to the advice of 
his acquaintance to remain, and if possible extricate his former friend from the 
difficulties that beset him ; in endeavouring to effect which, he spent his hun-' 
dred and twenty thousand dollars. In this he would have succeeded, however, 
had there not been liabilities of which he had no conception, until called upon 
by the directors of one of the Banks at Augusta, which have led to the suit I 
have already mentioned. 

The Bank of which Mr. Schultz, for that is the name of the individual, whose’ 
history I have been thus briefly sketching, was one of the principals, owned the 
bridge which connects Augusta with the South Carolina side of the river ; upon 
which the other establishment held a mortgage. I shall pass over the details 
eonnected with the seizure of the bridge by that body, the legality of which is 
about being tested before the highest tribunal in the United States ; it being 
sufficient for my purpose to inform my readers, that while under the caption 
they held possession of one end of the bridge, he retained the other, and levied 
tolls on the South Carolina side ; by which he was enabled to meet the ready 
money demands, required to proceed with the building of the village of Ham- 
burgh. But as the particulars of this enterprise, would extend this letter to an 
undue length, I must for the present bid those who have accompanied me thus 


far, a good night ; and in my next communication, shall conclude the subject ;' 


and describe the city of Augusta, the trade of which it was the aim of Schultz 
to injure and divert. E. W. 


Augusta, Dec. 1846. 


Hliscellaneons Articles. 


Popular Credulity.—A remarkable instance of credulity in connection 
with the Haymarket remains to be stated. In 1749 an advertisement ap- 
peared in the newspapers stating that on a certain evening a famous bottle- 
conjuror would perform. He undertook to elicit the music of any known, 
instrument from the walking cane of any of the audience, after which he 


would walk into a quart bottle, placed upon a table in the middle of the 
stage, and sing in it. On the appointed night the house was crowded to 
suffocation, but, as the conjuror was tardy in making his appearance, the’ 


audience became impatient, and roared out for a return of their money. 
The stage-manager at last appeared; exhorted them to keep quiet, prom-|; 


ising that their money should be returned if no performance took place. 
Some pefson in the pit called out that, if the ladies and gentlemen who 
were impatient would pay double price, he would walk into a pint bottle! 
A burst of laughter followed the announcement ; the spectators became sen- 
sible, for the first time, of their own folly, and a tremendous riot began 


— 
afterwards collected the spoils, and carried them into the open street, ar d 
‘made a bonfire of them.— Smith's Streets of London. 
Quick Travelling —The Spanish officer in charge of the mail from Gibraltar 
‘to Singapore, and back to England, left for Alexandria in the Oriental steamer, 
jon the 26th of August, a distance of 1,828 miles; proceeded from Alexandria 
to Suez, 272 miles; from Suez to Ceylon, per Percusor, 3,459 miles; 
from Ceylon to Singapore, per Lady Mary Wood, 2,000; and arrived at 
Singapore at four o’clock on Octaber 8th, having travelled 7,559 miles. 
He then returned from Singapore to Galle, per Braganza, 2,000 miles ; from 
‘Galle to Suez, per Hindostan, 3,459 miles ; from Suez to Alexandria, 272 miles ; 
from Alexandria to Gibraltar, per Oriental, 1,828 miles; from Gibraltar to South- 
jampton, per Oriental, 1,143 miles; and arrived at Southampton on 2d of De- 
‘cember, after having travelled 16,261 miles in 98 days ; from which must be de- 
ducted 20 days for stopping to enjoy himself, watering and coaling, leaving 78 
days. This gives an average of 2084 miles per day. 
| The Comte de Paris and M. Le Verrier.—The Comte de Paris has written 
to M. Le Verrier the following letter :-— 

«* Monsieur—I have received the map of the heavens which you have had the 
kindness to send me. I shall see in it with pleasure the planet which you have 
idiscovered. I thank you very much for what you have sent me. I hear you 
‘have a son about my age; be so good as to embrace him for me, and say to 
‘him that I congpetelats him on having for a father so distinguished a savant.” 


A BATTLE WITA BILLINGSGATE. 
| SUGGESTED BY THAT OF BLENHEIM. 

j It was the Christmas holidays, 
And, seated in the pit, 

| A father saw the new burlesque, 


That was so full of wit. 
And by him sat, in os unskilled, 
His pretty little girl, Clotilde. 
| She heard some * ladies" on the stage 
Say they would “ cut their sticks,” 
} And one in male attire declare 
That she'd * go it like bricks.” 
She asked her father what were “ bricks 7” 
And what they meant by “ cut their sticks 1” 


The faiher heard the audience laugh, 
As at some witty stroke, 

And the old man he scratched his head, 
For he could'nt see the joke. 
*« ] don’t know what they mean,” said he, 
But sure tis some facetie.” 
And then she heard one, nearly nude, 
Say something else about, 
“ Has your fond mother sold her mangle * 
j And does she know you're out 1” 

And when the peuple laughed, cried she, 
| « Oh, pa, there’s more facetiz !” 


And then the little maiden said, 
« Now, tell me why, papa, 
That lady asked him if the mangle 
Was sold by his mama ?” 
“ T can’t tell why, my dear,” said he, 
“ Though, of course some facetie.” 


But when she saw the lady’s fingers 
— her nose applied, 

“ y, ‘tis a very vulgar thing '” 
The little maiden 

“ The papers all, my child agree, 

‘Tis brimful ef facetia ! 


“ And everybody says the piece 
With brilliant wit is filled.” 

“« And what is wit, my dear papa !" 
Quoth innocent Clotilde. 

« Why that I cannot say,” quoth he : 

« But wit is not—vulgarity.” 


A SONG OF WASSAIL. 
So the world is growing old, my Fnend,— 
Quite grey and old '— 
So men’s hearts are waxing faint, my Friend, 
Good lack ! and cold ? 
Ha ! ha ! | laugh you to scorn, my Friend, 
And dare to say you nay— 
God wot ! the world is as hale a world 
As it was in its early day. 
Some eyes may blink, some foreheads droop, 
Some hearts wax faint and cold— 
Ha ! ha! let them come and quaff with me 
This “ jolly good ale and old !” 
Let them quaff with me this foaming glass, 
Yon old tankard drain,— 
And my word, but they'll see in a trice, my Friend, 
The world grow young again ! 
My word, as the warm blood fires their eye, 
And their pulse beats firm and bold, 
They will marvel how they could e’er have dreamed 
Men's hearts were waxing cold. 

And my Friend, | will trust you now 
Wane ht that is dear to 
That this world of ours will never be found 

Too old for blessings three : 
First, for the light of a cheerful smile ; 
next for a minstrel’s song ;— 
And last, my friend, for fair company, 


the lamps, and made of the inside of the theatre: They 


The discontented le of the pit and gallery tore up the. benches, broke 
A. wreck | 


- With « jolly good ale and strong '” T. Westwoop. 
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JANUARY 23, 


foreign Summarp. 


The gross capital of all the banks in the presidencies Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras, is £9,452,903. 


‘!man Governments are seriously alarmed lest the Three Powers, in the exercise 
‘of their will, shall abrogate or set at nought all the provisions of the treaty of 
‘Vienna by which those Governments were created, or under which thei tenure 


assured.” 


Mr. Maw asserts, in the “‘ Pharmaceutical Times, that beech trees have | The Journal des Debats publishes a letter from London, dated on the 27th 


the power of counteracting or turuing aside currents of electricity. 


|November, and professing to give an account of Lord Palmerston’s protest 


Sir Henry PorrinGer sailed on the Sth ult. for the Cape of Good Hope,||against the annexation of Cracow. The letter has been ascribed, at a guess, 


where his first duty as Governor General of the British Colony will be to||to M. de Jarnac, the Charge d’Affaires in London. It states that the protest 


destroy the Kaffirs, who are ravaging and laying waste the country, and his 


next duty that of reducing the affairs of the Government to order. 

The agitation for the repeal or essential reduction of the duty upon tea is 
rapidly extending. A large meeting has been held at Leeds, at which re- 
solutions similar to those of the Liverpool meeting were adopted. 


A very large meeting of the physical force party of the Repealers was held) 


at Dublin on the 4th. 

A correspondent of the Times says that the house in which Shakspeare 
was born, at Stratford-on-Avon, has been purchased for the purpose of be-| 
ing conveyed to America. 


was sent off on the 26th— 

“In this document, of sufficient length, and written in dry and cold lan- 
guage, Lord Palmerston argues on the hypothesis that the usurpation of Cra- 
cow is as yet, buta project ; and he sets himselfto briag out the impropriety 
\(/es inconveniens) of such a measure. He subsequently discusses the two ques- 
‘tions of + right’ and of ‘ necessity.’ On the question of right, he establishes, 
by reference to treaties, that the articles agreed to solemnly by eight Powers 


| could not be modified or annulled by three of them. Upon the question of ne- 


‘cessity, Lord Palmerston does not admit the solution which the Northern Courts 


{seemed desirous of adopting. That three of the most powerful states of Eu- 


‘rope should invoke necessity as an excuse for destroying the existence of a 


The Morning Post says, that a report of the Romanists having purcahsed: oop little republic, whose population does not number 130,000 souls, 1s aot to 


a morning paper is pure and unmitigated fudge from beginning to end. The 
Church and State Gazette first made the statement. The Post was the pa-| 
per alluded to, 
The Britannia states, that the session of Parliament is not likely to be. 
opened sooner than the 4th of February. 
The Ecuador expedition is completely at anend. At the very moment, 
that the navy of General Flores was seized in the Thames, his army was. 
dispersed in Biscay. The Clamor Publico publishes the following extract, 
from a letter dated, Vittoria, Nov, 20:— 
“The expedition of General Flores is at end, in conse quence of the rewolt! 
of his troops, at the depots of Durango, and that of Ordano, who, on being, 
commanded to march to Santander for embarkation, dispersed through the, 
country.” 
It is stated at Malta, that the commissary had commenced purchasing | 
maize and other grain, to be ground in that island, where the Government: 
has excellent mills, and to be shipped from thence to Ireland. 


The correspondent of the Morning Herald supplies what are said to be | 


the precise grounds of M. Guizot’s protest against the violation of Cracow.) 
The French Foreign Minister admits that, by common consent, some mo- 
difications’of the treaty of Vienna have been effected, but deprecates the vio- 
lation of that treaty by a very small majority of the powers by whom it was 
accepted. Some intimation has been given of an intention to re-fortify: 
Huningen, formerly a powerful fortress on the eastern frontier of France,’ 
but dismantled in conformity with the treaty of Vienna. The excuse is, that: 
the treaty of Vienna has been rendered a nullity by the annexation of 
Cracow. 

The revenue cruiser Adelaide being ordered to cruise in search of a 
Prench smuggler, suspected of smuggling tobacco, something occurred to ex-, 
cite the suspicions of the commander. An inquiry was made, which result-| 
ed in detecting some 500ibs. of tobacco stowed away in the hammocks of the) 


Adelaide herself. | 


| 


The accounts from Italy received by the Paris press are not regarded as | 


satistactory. The Pope, it would seem, had been progressing more rapidly! 
in his liberal course than was agreeable to the absolute Powers. Hence, it) 
is feared, the advice of King Louis Philippe, conveyed to his Holiness 
through M. Rossi (the French Minister at the Court of Rome) to proceed 
with caution, may have arrived too late; but in the present state of the 
public mind in Europe, Pius IX. has little to fear from the disapprobatiou 
of Austria. A letter in the Times from Bologna, dated Dec. 25th, states. 
that on the preceding afternoon a disturbance, which menaced serious con-! 
sequences, occurred in that city. On the 23d a new piece was represented. 
at the theatre of Bologna, entitied Christian VIII. King of Denmark. Seve. 
ral passages in the piece, alluding to, and reprobating foreign intervention, 


were loudly applauded. The following day the;piece was withdrawn by | 


authority. But on the theatre being opened the house was filled by a tur-, 
bulent mob, who commenced by tearing up the benches and destroying the 
handsome mirrors and lustres of the theatre. When the work of destruc-! 
tion was complete they withdrew, before a military force which had been! 
sent for had time to arrive. 
The London Chronicle publishes with a good deal of alarm, statistics of 
the great increase in the number of laborers upon the public works in Ire-. 
land.—The increase has indeed been rapid, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing statement of the number employed during each week up to the date. 
given 
OF 56004006 58,755 

£65606 600060666006 80,466 


The expense of course increases in a corresponding ratio, and the outgo-' 
ings for December, it is estimated, will exceed £500, 000 sterling. Loud! 


224,672'| 
Wreseeeeeeeeseeee 273,023 ble firms in Manchester ; but other reports speak ef this requisition as getting 
‘on but slowly. It is ebserved that out of 11,000 votes on the register, there 
will be some difficulty in ee scarcely 1,000 names having been ob- . 


be admitted. The Powers complain that Cracow had ‘ become a hotbed of 
conspiracy and political intrigues.’ But, even admitting the reality of that 
fact, two suppositions present themselves,—either those conspirators were na- 
itives of the republic, or they came from abroad. In the second case, it is not 
Cracow that is to be blamed, but the Powers themselves, for their territory en- 
icloses on all sides that of the republic. in the first case, is it possible to bea 
ilieve that a city like Cracow would refuse three Powers, like Prussia, Russi‘- 
and Austria, to suppress conspiracies, and to put an end to those intrigues of 
‘which those Powers would have, in that case, so just a subject of complaint! 
|And, if ithad the folly to refuse, what difficulty could those Powers find if 
‘obliged to do justice to themselves within the limit of treaties? Such is near- 
ily, it is said, the protest of the British Minister for Foreign Affairs. A copy 
lof this document was likewise forwarded to Lord Normanby, to be communi- 
icated to M. Guizot.” 


| The Morning Chronicle says that the correspondent of the Debats “ is right 
‘as to the fact, but is in error as to the date’’— 

| The protest was sent off by Lord Palmerston several days before the 26th. 
‘The matter is in itself of little consequence ; but at present, when chicanery 
and intrigue is the order of the day on the other side of the Channel, it is ae 
‘well to keep dates correct, as it is difficult to know with what object the error 
jis made. ‘ihe Debats say nothing about M. Guizot’s protest, but we believe 
we were correct in stating that it was despatched from Paris on Friday last.” 


| 

| Although a little more has been announced respecting the diplomatic pros 
ceedings on the subject of Cracow, it does not materially alter the position of 
jany party. Lord Palmerston has sent off his separate protest, and he seems to 
jhave done so without allowing any delay for further consultation with Fra sce. 
|He is resolved to show that he absolutely sets France aside. According to an 
‘aceount of it in the leading French journal, his despatch is cold and unimpres- 
‘sive. It speaks of the annexation as of a project not yet executed ; doubtless 
‘because the latest formal eommunication received by the English Foreign Sec- 
‘retary spoke of it as a project, and he diplomatically ignored the fact known to 
‘every newspaper reader in Europe. He has fulfilled his task set with a manifest 
intention of saving appearances and doing no more. This is not calculated to 
make the three despoilers pause, but to make them go on ; not to make them 
doubt, but to assure them. 

It is asserted with increasing emphasis, that King Louis Philippe and M Guizot 
were cognizant of the intention to annex Cracow, and that their present indig- 
nation is affected. There is not only no proof of this charge, but the accusation 
is not yet made in a tangible shape. It is not stated that France abetted the 
Three Pewers in annexing Cracow without reference to the other parties who 
signed the treaty of Vienna : « suppression of the so called « independent” state 
by the formal act of all the contracting parties, might have still becn a wrong, 
lif based upon wrong principles, but it would have been somithing totally 
\different from this. Whatever the secret motives of French statesmen, so 
jfar as nee overt acts are concemed, they have acted on public and European 
grounds. 

It was once thought that M. Guizot’s position in the Ministry had been seri- 
lously shaken by the recent diplomatic differences ; but a respectable journal of 
‘Paris says that now he is more firmly established than ever. If so, he owes it 
\to the low repute of rival statesmen. 

| There is asplit among the Liberals of Manchester as to the proper candidate 
for representing the borough. A paper announces a requisition calling on the 
Earl of Lincoln to come ale in opposition to Mr. Bright. The cause of 
‘this division among the Liberal party is said to be some “ dissatisfaction” with 
(Mr. Bright—about what, we do not learn. In a few hours the requisition to 
Lord Lincoln received the signatures of a large number of the most respecta- 


tained up to Monday last. Mr. Bright has issued an address in order to set him- 


complaints of destruction continue to pour in :—winter is only just com- |self right with the electors ; “feeling” he says, ‘that the character not of myself 
mencing :—another harvest is still very distant :—and laborers are deserting only, but of Mr. Cobden also, is at stake.” 


the ordinary occupations of agriculture, and rushing into the new employ-,)| 


ment afforded by the public works, i 


Letters from Paris announce the death of one of the most eminent of modern, 
historians,—the professor of that science in the College de France—Mr. Mich- 
elet. Michelet was the son of a printer ; and learned composition, in the most | 
technical sense of the word, in his father’s printing office. His youth tasted of | 
the bitterness which poverty brings ; but the College of Charlemagne furnished | 
him with intellectual food while the supply of his natural hunger was poor and) 
often scanty. His philosophical proficiency obtained for him a professorship in! 
the Ecole Normale ; which he quitted, in 1837, for a place in the Archieces :—!| 
and in 1838, he was elected to the professorship in the College de France which, 
he held till his death. Michelet is well known throughout Europe by his phil- 
osophical writing ;—and yet more so, perhaps, by the steady and bitter battle, 
which, in conjunction with his brother-professor Quinet, he maintained against 
the Jesuits, who had made an assault upon his professorial chair. ‘The books!| 
which arose out of their controversy, at the bidding of his brilliant pen, have) 
planted a sting in the side of Jesuitism which their manifest exaggerations, and 
ee spirit could not heal while he lived,—and which his death will not re- 

ve. 

The Times learns, “from an authentic source, that very many of the Ger-)| 


Power Loom Carpet Factory.—We hear that an attempt is making to estab- 
lish a power loom carpet manufactory in Worcester, and that the Waterside 
premises, well known as those formerly occupied by Messrs. Flight, Barr, and 
Barr, have been spoken of as eligible for the purpose. ‘The application of steam 

wer to the weaving of carpet is a recent invention, patented by William 
Wood, late principal and ing partner in the Wilton carpet factory. ‘The 
manufacture of carpets has long been an important and lucrative branch of 
British industry, and the successful application of steam power could not fail to 
promote consumption, by reducing the price of the article, and thus lend a great 


‘stimulus to production. A trial loom is in operation at Manchester, at the Atlas 


Works of Messrs. Sharp Brothers and Co., whose certificates expresses a favor- 
able opinion of it, and states that under “ judicious management it would pro- 
duce cloth of a superior quality, at the rate of one and a half yards, as the min- 
imum, and two yards as the maximum per hour,” from which those who are ac- 
quainted with the manufacture will be enabled to calculate the amount of saving 
in the cost of production. Another certificate, signed by several of the London 
firms engaged in the sale of carpets, is appended, testifying that they “ have 
carefully examined the carpet made by Mr. William Wood’s patent power-loom, 
and declare it in every respect equal, and in some points superinr to the best 
productions of the hand loom.”— Worcester paper. 
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The new Duchess of Montpensier.—The new Duchess de Montpensier ‘shall finally consolidate our political being. illed with ioti 
has appeared at the Academie Royale and the Italian Opera She was pontimente, as a simple citizen, I give 
observed of all observers ;” and it is but justice to say that her grace, beauty, ted our reunion, and I give therm with more fervency, because, asa able. man 
and above all, her extreme youth, pleased every one. If report be true, | have been permitted to fulfil the sacred promises which I ave née ca itol 
she is a very lively young lady—rather too much so, indeed, for the Tuile-| of Mexico, and now relieve myself of the revolution wttient havin deviated 

ries. Some of her sallies are said to have been sharply reproved by the from one of those principles which were so popular, or disappointed a of th 
Queen, who is solemnly rigid; and her escapades are represented to have hopes which the unanimous enthusiasm of the nation a e. It ae: - 
displeased the prim princess of the royal palace. It is even said that her’ you to make this revolution the most grand and the most hap dua a 
first interview with the royal family was marked by a piece of indecorous-) political movements. In the short term which has passed aaar A mf b: red 
ness—in embracing the King, she accidentally deranged the royal wig, overcome my natural repugnance to the exercise rf wer sal techs an 
which is somewhat of the largest and curliest, and, instead of making an, ‘placed at the head of the nation. my first object has Han to sanctio wy ~~ 
excuse Or saying anything, she had the irreverence to burst into a heerty! which we found ourselves compromised, and in the result of ek ies in 
fit of laughter ! \'than the independence of our country is involved. ‘The army which te with 
War Orrice, Dec. 1.—10th Light Drags Lt. T. T. S. Carlyon to be Capt. the people and raised to destroy those who usurped their sovereignty, and who 
by pur., ¥. Tomline who rets ; Cornet J. W. Clark to be Lt by pur. v. Catlyon; threatened the establishment of a foreign throne over our country, after havin 
E. Stacy, Gent. to be Cornet by pur. v. Clark. Grenadier Gds—Lt. Col. A.’ completed the national movement, marched to the spot where danger called 
A. T. Cunynghame, from the 13th Ft., to be Capt. and Lt.-Col, v. Stuart who them, and are at this day in front of the enemy and under the atm of an 
exchs ; Capt. H. Caldecot, from h.p. 2d Drag Gds. tobe Lt and Capt. v. Pen- illustrious soldier whom the republic called to the defence of its nationality. A 
leaze, prom. Ens. and Lt. W. D. Viscount Mandeville to be Lt. and Capt. by section of our troops were quickly despatched to the reinforcement of i old 
ur., V. Caldecot, who rets. ; J. D. F. Davie, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur.’ army of the North. and in the city of Monterey they awaited the attack of the 
y. Viscount Mandeville. 1st Ft. G. Rowland Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Wil- invaders. Congress already knows the fatal results of that encounter, in which 
liams, who rets; H. H, Barber, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Deane, prom. in the ‘North American blood ran freely : the chiefs who there commanded our arms 
63d Ft. 13th Ft.—Capt. and Lt. Col. C. Stuart fromthe Grenadier Gds. to be, having been summoned to a court of enquiry, the nation remains satisfied, and 
Lt.-Col. v. Cunynghame, who exchs.—27th Ft. : Lt. H. Stapylton to be Capt. it is not for me now to comment upon the judgment of the judicial tribunal 
by pur. v. Lewes, whose prom. has beencan. ; Ens. F.C. Herring to be Lt. with-, But, worse than all, this unfortunate event has thrown into Fon wer of the 
out pur. v. Lewes, dec. ; Ens. C. A. W. Wedderburne tobe Lt. are v. Her-' enemy one of the capitals of our states, also a vast extent of ican thus 
ring whose prom. by pur. has been can. ; Gent. Cadet J. W. T. Dickson, from) |transferring the theatre of the war into the heart of our Republic The Gov- 
the Ryl. Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without pur. v. Wedderburne, prom —63d Ft. : ernment, undismayed by these disappointments, thought ps of raising new 
Ens. H. A. M. Deane, from the Ist. Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Hunt, whose prom. forces. The illustrious General Santa Anna, by an act of his life which will 
by pur. has been can. —66th Ft. : W.Y. Peel, Gent, to be Ens. by pur. v. Con-' cover him with imperishable honor. [refused] to take upon himself the supreme 
nor, prom, ; W. T. Gordon, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. R. Gordon, who rets., command, but marched at once to San Luis, where, in the space of a few Sele 
69th Ft. ; Capt. the Hon. C. ‘R. Pakenham, from the Ist W. I. Regt. tobe, he united and organized an army of more than 22.000 eaioaadiintn of whi h 
Capt. v. Lossack, who exchs.—73d Ft. : Gent. Cadet C. N. Hogge, from the have already thrown themselves before, and encountered the enem On thei 
Ryl. Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without pur. v. Coney dec.—93d Ft. : R. B. Hay,| part, the Government of the United States, pledged as they are ~} “co ae 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, v Thompson, who rets. Ist West India| peace,” have given orders to Genera! Taylor that he should advance hu 
Regt.—Capt. G. Losack from the 69th Ft, to be Capt. v Pakenham, who ex-| then, another encounter between the two nations will soon take plac . F m 
changes. Brevei.—Capt. H. Caldecot, of the Grenadier Guards, to be Major |the valor and number of our troops, the enthusiasm and skill of As i chi f, a 
in the Army. ‘The following officers were omitted in the List of Promotions by, the justice of our cause, we ought to expect a favorable result But ies ard 
Brevet, maj. in Col. Lord J. Hay, terminates, this action will neither be the last nor decisive 
y, unatt. To Yol in the Army—L+.-Col. A. Morris, half-pay 14th Ft. Our 
J. F. to be First Lt. v Neville, res. Corps of Royal which the sovereignty of Mexico was never questioned ; 
First Lieut. R. Tylden to be Second Capt. vice Roberts, retired on half-pay +) for our race, and aggravated in a manner the most unjust and » allen : hich 
Second Lieut. H. T. Siborne to be First Lieut. vice Tylden. | the mind can conceive of, our honor and the welfare of our children—thie i a 
ADMIRALTY Nov. 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—Brevet Lieut Col. S. B. interest which nations are not able to disregard—cbliges us to sustain th ye 
Ellis, C. B. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wilson, retired on full-pay ; First Lieut. T | gle, however prolonged and obstinate, until pimaanel for our lo - ys 
Fraser to be Captain, vice Ellis, promoted ; Second Lieut. R. Parke, to be First, constancy, we shall arrest the immoral ambition of our northern pin Raa eon 


Lieut. vice Fraser, promoted. | make sure the iti i 

a position of our face upon th 
Orrice or Orpnance, Dec. 1. 1846.—Corps of Royal Engineers —Second! greater part by them, and where, at no 
Lieut. C. S. Akers to be First Lieut. vice Luyken, dec. | ous deeds will shine forth, brilliant as the noon-day sun. If great see Fo poets 


Memorandum.—The dates of the — of the undermentioned officers necessary for this strife, disgraceful would it be to lose the whole for the false 


have been altered as Fekete irst Lieut. Charles Thomas Hutchinson, advantages of a deceitful and fugitive peace. In a great crisis we are called 


Oct. 15; and Lieut. Herbet or Siborne, Nov. 9. | upon to give illustrious proofs of our power and virtue. Our fathers fought for 
_ their independence eleven years, in a strife always disadvantageous, spilling 
IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. | their blood at every moment Thanks to their spirit, we were raised from an 


. | humble colony to the ition of an mdependent nati 
er G he apr spect which she will acquire among the other nations of the earth. Acting on 
th d Valenti Ge, Fa Vi "Pre ‘de these principles, the government has not desired to receive any for 
ent of the Repubiic, and Valentine “somes Farias peace ; the question of war remains submitted to your decision, and th 
tempore, that is until the constitutional period for a popular election. In form-||, ernment can only recommend to Congress the — — 
ing the Cabinet men have been taken from all parties. Gen. Almonte has re-| army with all the resources necessary * ot ptm 0s necessity of aiding the 
ed fom the War Deparment snd. by of who knw fel the of te inter 
Luis are estimated at $377,000 per month. The army is adinitted to be badly - c no at stake in ony war, will not refuse their resources for its prosecution. 
disciplined but eager to engage the Americans. The Mexican press is still very] e strife is not one of those wars which pride so often engenders. It is the 
clamorous for a vigorous prosecution of the war, though it admits the disadvan- 
es under which the Mexicans labor. The clergy are very reluctant about 
pledging the church property for the support of the war, from lack of confidence 
in those who are to disburse it. It was reported at Vera Cruz that 5000 men) | 
had left San Luis in the direction of Tula, to intercept a division of Gen. Tay-, 
lor’s force on its way to Tampico. ; 
Congress, A decree was paved dated Dec | 42¥8 of war ; and thus to make sure the permanency of our race, we have need 
Tice President to take an oath that they) ° institutions which will promote our solid growth and prosperity. 


2lst, which required the President and Vi ' 
would “ sustain the independence of the republic, with the integrity of its terrt- {Here the President leaves the subject of the war and goes on to review the 


tory, and to observe the Constitution of 1824.” A long report has been made) political state of the country. He states that since the revoluti is 
re select committee of the Congress, in which the monthly expenditures of gust, all the States have introduced the old constitution, Redeg ane don 
the army under Santa Annn are estimated at $308,789, and those of the caer ey He regrets the previous loss of their democratic institutions, but rejoices 
son at Vera Cruz at $80,000 per month. ‘The whole extraordinary expenses 0 that they now have a prospect of recovering them. The choice of their offi- 
the war, for six months, are estimated at $3,600,000. The deficit in the ordina-| cers and the laws of their country, he is convinced. should be the sacred right 
ry revenues for the six months is estimated at $884,496, which the committee; of the people. After portraying the great Mexican nation as it once was, he 
propose to supply by requiring payment in advance for a year of the direct con-| describes it as it is now, and concludes as follows :)]— " 

tributions imposed by previous laws in 1841, 1842, and 1843. The first article|| I donot wish to sketch this melancholy picture, but these calamities moved 
of the bill submitted by them declares that the expenses of the war with the} my Mexican heart ; they inspired me with the resolution to place myself at the 
United States shall be paid in preference to any other demands upon the treasu-| head of the recent revolution, and to proclaim the return of the Sunaunitis and 
ry. This report and bill were submitted on the 23d of December. _||liberal opinions, the only ones that can make us respectable and ha God 

The Diario of Dec. 23 publishes a letter from this city, stating that the Ameri | knows, gentlemen, that no ambitious wish enters into my views 4 ne 
cans are beginning to complain of the heavy expenses of the war, that vag, So which necessity threw into my hands, has been held by a continual cetaiies ag 


tives are in their nature similar to the causes, aud the extension of whuse con- 
‘sequences it is difficult to conjecture. ‘The northern race has spread itself over 
this continent with celerity and force, unexampled in all previous ages, and now 
in their growth, they threaten to extend themselves over our territory, and ex- 
‘tinguish our race, establishing the predominance of their own in its stead. This 


« cooling off,” and that the Mexicans will gain a victory, and com 1 Gen. y- my aspirations. | have never harboured any thou 
tes from Mexico. The Whigs are represented as bitterly to\\my country the conqueror of its enemies, to 
r ation of the war. the liberty, the glory which she merits. I have believed that the asain of 
following is the Message of the President :— this Congress would signalize a happy epoch, andI bless this day. by “J 80 
MESSAGE. ‘much desired, on which, depositing the power in your hands, nothing “will im- 
Gentlemen Representatives : pede my road to the army, to share their dangers, to fight-like a soldier against 


The august act which we have assembled here to confirm, is in solemn com-| My country’s foe. On thisday the nation enters into the : . 
pliance with the grand national promise, evolved by the resolution of the month) |sovere right. full exercise of its 
of August last. With that confirmation ceases the penn aot which ‘Gentlemen ives :—The revolution has completed that which it pro- 
necessarily ensues between the destruction of one class of political affairs and peaieod to the people. It remains now for you to fulfil the hopes which the peo- 
the establishment of a new one ; and by means of the body of representatives ple have conceived—to make certain the prayers which every Mexican at this 
elected by the people themselves, by their own free choice, being charged with||moment offers to heaven for the prudence and fortune of their worthy represen- 
the public safety, the nation is now about to decide its destiny in this epoch of |tatives. Your patriotism, your pepninies and your virtues are the best guaran 
a terrible social crisis, when dangers of all kinds threaten our nationality, and||tees that these sacred wishes will be fully satisfied. 
while there remains in the heart of every good Mexican a last hope Mexico, Dec. 6, 1846. MARIANO SALAS 


| phenomenon of an object still more important and transcendental, whose mo- : 


'|invasion will produce" the same results under the auspices of peace, as in the 
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January 28 


WANTED—The following Nos. of the _— American for which 25 cents a number wil 
be paid if left at 49 Exchange Place, viz.—Vol. 1 Nos. 1, 23,24 Vol. 2, Nos. 3, 6, 8—Vol. 
5, No. 26. The following Nos. for sale 12} cents each.—Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 10, 16, - Vol, 2, Nos. 
9, 10, 11—Vol . 3, Nos. 4, 10, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22—Vol. 5, Nos. 20, 21, 23, 25. 


WANTED—By a steady, sober, and industrious young man, a situation as C OMPOSITOR 
on a Newspaper, or in a good Book-office. The Advertiser will be willing to take charge of » 
Newspaper, and assist his employer as far as his abilities will permit. He has no objection to 
goin the country. References as to honesty, capability, &c., given if required. Address by 
note stating terms, &c.to ‘ IVINS,” at this office. Jan. 16-3t* 


*,° NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 
time since acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our booke 
—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle- 
ment. There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle- 
ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a — per cent. prem. 


_ THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1847. 

By the Ship Rochester we have two days later date from England, but no 
intelligence of any consequence. 
It appears that there is not as great a stir, or rather that it has in some mea- 
sure subsided, with respect to the duty on Tea, a further consideration thereon, 
and calling to mind some of the doctrines of the more recent National Econo- 
mists have thrown additional light on the subject, and it is probable now that 
the matter may not be agitated in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
Upon further consideration it should seem that there is a very great differ 
ence in the circumstances and in the argument between reducing the duty on 
Coffee and that of reducing the duty on Tea. In the former case as there are 
a thousand different places in various parts of the world, having a thousand 
different reasons for the sale of the article, and being constantly in collision 
with each other, and being constantly in opposition to each other in the market, 
the reduction of duty did not not affect the prime cost of the article, but the 
reduced price which ensued made a greater demand, and also increased the 
demand for articles used in coffee. But in the case of Tea, it is all produced 
in one quarter of the world, and even in one section of that quarter It would 
follow therefore that the greater demand, consequent ona reduction of the duty 
at “home, would cause an advance in the prime cost in China—that the 
Chinese, not the importing country, would be the gainers by the move, and 
that in the end there would be no more tea bought, but the prime cost would 
be increased to the advantage of the seller only. If indeed there were clash- 
ing interests contending forthe sale, the meditated or proposed alleviation of; 
duties might be a good measure, but in this view of the case no good to the im- 
porting nation could be expected. 
By some statistics which have lately been given it appears that the employ- 


lic atall. He reads the whole of the play instead of the prominent, the char- 
acteristic, and the interesting parts ; and this he does, not only in nearly the 
same tone, but consecutively, the male, the delicate female, the philosophic 
Hamlet, the dotard Polonius, the glozing King, the worthless Queen, the friend- 
ly Horatio, the high-spizited J.aertes, the over-reached hypocrites Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, the common-place soldiers and watch, Marcellus, Bernardo, 
and others, and one who may altmost be called the ‘“ dead-alive,” the Ghost. 
Thus if one be well read it prevents in the reader the effect of another coming 
consecutively from the same mouth, uttered in the same tone, and in the same 
view. Besides a reader would have need of a great degree of versatility who 
should do this well; a readiness of change both in manner and in tone, and an 
wegew watchfulness of himself that he do not flag, nor run the spirit of one 
part into another. Now, (and it would be granting more to the professor than 
we think he lays claim to,) this is not quite the case with Mr. Hows. His 
Polonius the wise old man was good, but his Polonius the garrulous was ludi- 
jerous, and took off the caustic dialogue of the Hamlet, in the parts that were 
together. His Ophelia was not enough feminine, and his Hamlet was too set 
and after a beaten track. 

Our expectation was, we confess, that he would read the most prominent 
, such as would illustrate the characters of the principal Dramatis Persone 
more particularly of Hamlet, concerning whom there is and probably will be 
an incessant literary collision ; and that he would explain the rest, so as to har- 
monise the whole ; and not take up our time with small dialogue, for it was to 
be presumed few would be there but of those who knew somewhat of the 
Hamlet of Shakspeare. We were not without hopes that he would enter into 
that delicate portion of the human character where the author makes the King 
in his private remorse say ‘Oh! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven” the 
feeling which makes him say *‘ Bend stubborn knees,” and the combination of 
argument in the mind of Hamlet which prevents him (though much he is desir- 
ous of it) from putting the unprepared usurper to death. 

In saying this much we have given vent to our disappointment, and we are 


">DIED—On the oh inet. at Philadelphia, JOHN R. FITZGERALD, b the 39th year i one experienced in the art would have attempted last, if he attempted it in pub- 
age. 


|bound in justice to our sentiments to say that much was very beautifully read 


and displayed excellent taste and precision in Mr. Hows, though the present 
change of person in the drama occasioned him now and then to flag in recol- 
lection of character, and made some light reading too solemn, some grand read- 
ing too light. But we do not think that any one man, unless a—say—Mr. 
Chas. Kemble, who has had long experience in every cast of the drama, who 
has much versatility of voice and action, most mobile features, and the strong 
prestige of the reader in the public favour, can read a Shakspeare play through- 
out, by the text, effectually. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Travian Opera.—The opera of “ Linda di Chamounix,” as we noticed last 


ment in Ireland which has been given with respect to public works, on whichj/week, was withdrawn, and gave way to“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” which is very 
the Lord Lieutenant has permitted as public, has been rapidly increasing, and||well got up, and on the whole very well sung by this company. We say on the 
the people gladly have accepted employment, whilst the landlord or the land-|hohole, because we regret to add that the prima donna, Signora Barili, is very 
holder would not voluntarily give it. The consequence has been that many/levidently indisposed, and that she is resolutely performing her duties, when it 
things have been started which must not stand still, and landlords have unwit-|/would be better both for her physique and her professional reputation if she 
tingly found out what is their now best interest. The evil of the times therefore/|were to desist a while, and obey the orders of a skilful physician. She really has 
leaves good behind it, and hereafter when these evils have passed by, a train of||a fine voice, though perhaps not enough of it, and increases in the very excel- 
occupation and of national improvement will be in motion that will never be al-/|lent school of her style. Benedetti (the Tenor) is capital, and some of his 
lowed to stand still again, or to retrograde so long as civilization shall advance |/tableaux in the Lucia are very good. Beneventano is also good, but some of hig 
It may fairly be said that the history of Ireland from 1747 to 1847 is of more}|transitions of distance have the effect of abruptness, and fall short of pleasing. 


importance to that country than any five centuries before that period, and is the||si¢, Benetti as the Lord Arthur Bucklaw, is both false in his tones and a very 
precursor and cause of all the good which will ensue hereafter. The present||miserable stick at acting. Is there no better tenor to be found who could per, 
is an era in the history of Ireland which may strike any reflector with amaze-|/form that secondrate part with propriety and discretion? If ever there was 
ment, and which so far from being a national misfortune willl, in its results, be|/an opera which onght and might have a good and appropriate overture, the Lu- 


the happiest disaster which ever befel the couatry. : 


cia is the one, and yet it has but an introduction! which means anything or mo- 


The papers speak, and we are sorry to — it, of an early meeting of the|/thing. We do not believe that Donizetta knew how to write an overture to this 
paysical force men, who rally under Smith O’Brien. The physical force should) /shadow of a plot. ‘The bills say that the next opera produced will be “ Nina.” 


never prominently be held out as an argument, and should ever be a dermere 
ressort. 

We hear no more of the British Paupers who come to these shores, but we 
perceive that Paupers are largely spoken of as coming from divers other points: 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
Musical festivals belong to the creations of the nineteenth century for the 


promotion of the art. Between them and musical representations, there is an 
jessential difference. In large cities, such as London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 


on the east side of the Atlantic, and in American bottoms. Why then are not/|«c. there can be no musical festivals in the proper sense of the term. Musical 
the laws in that case asserted, and why do not American owners, American — are there accumulated in such an extent as to produce almost every day 


agents, and American captains put a stop, as far as in them lies, to this crying 
abuse? These can, and ought, and the mischief lies there chiefly. If they find 


in the year a musical festival, on even a larger scale than the special ones. * In 
—_ and capital towns, great musical performances are beought about by the 
Ww: 


ill of one or a few individuals who are at the head of the management; but 


their account in blinking these laws, then the Immigrants are evidently useful] |ysical festivals, in the more limited acceptation, simply imply a ion 

in their generation, and should not be so severely reviled; when they can no lof many insolated talents for ene common Dbject, which 4 of a threefold char. 

longer be an useful or a valuable freight they are sure to be stopped, and not/|acter—they aim at an artistical amusement, at social intimacy and interceurse 


till then, unless the Emigrants themselves should cease to be in a fever of ex- 


Prorsssor Hows’ Reapines.—A number of gentlemen signed a card o¢ 
invitation to Professor Hows, of Columbia College, to give a series of readings, 
to which the latter gave an affirmative reply, and on Tuesday night last was 
given the first of the series, when Mr. Hows read the wholeof Hamlet. We 
have long been upon such terms with him that we believe he would feel hurt 
if we did not notice the reading at all, and we think he will expect candour at 
our hands; but that, at least, every one gets from our pen, about whom it is, 


tween the various members, and at rousing the sense and taste of the public 


to an appreciation of the art. 


There can be no doubt that there existed musical festivals, or something ap- 
g them, at an early period, but it is only in the modern times that 
ave became both popular and customary. ‘Their origin is chiefly owing to two 


individuals—H. Nageli, of Switzerland, and Cantor Bischoff, of Frankemhausen, 
in Thuringia, the former of whom first introduced them into Switzerland, where 


ial and political relations greatly favoured such an institution. None of the 
laces in Switzerland is impertant enough to establish musical performances on 
large scale from its own resources, while on the other hand, the circumstance 


oa all the towns lie so near each other, that the beauty of the country conti 


ually invites the inhabitants to makefoccasionalfexcursions, and in which Swiss 


as an editor, our duty to write. 


pitality is at all times ready to give a hearty welcome to both native and 


‘stranger, were in themselves sufficient motives to centralise the few scattered 


We think the professor mistook his function when he undertook the plan of talents in music. We have not been able to ascertain the exact year in which 
reading he hae adopted, for he is doing the very thing at first that an adept and, the first musigg) festival took place in Switzerland, though it myst have been 
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in the first vears of the present century, Nageli having several years before! 
made all the necessary preliminary arrangements and preparations for that pur- 

in his singing schools. Thus far it is certain, that, when such a festival 
fod taken place at Zurich, in 1812, it was spoken of as something usual and 
customary throughout the cantons. Neither would Germany have oe, 
much behind in the promotion of an institution so well suited to the German) 
spirit, if the desolating wars of that period had not threatened to blast! 
such a tender flower of peace Notwithstanding, however, the sad prospect, 
before him, the Cantor Bischoff resolved to introduce similar fe-tivals in Ger. | 
many. The difficulties attending the preparation for a musical festival in the 

nt day, are comparatively insignificant compared with those attendant on, 
the first arrangement of such a festival, when beginning, p-oyress, ways and| 
means, effect, reception, success, and expenses, are mere matters of speculation | 
The first festival undertaken by Bischoff took place on the 4th June, 1804.* and, 
the second, after a long interval, on the 20th and 21st June 1810, owing to the 
disturbances caused by the tumults of the war. Of the success of the first fes-, 
tival, we possess no information whatever ; but the success of the second was| 
so brilliant and decisive, that it excited general sympathy, enthusiasm, and imi- 
tation. At the second festival (at Frankenhausen), in 1810, Spohr was one of 
the chief leaders. The great vocal and orchestral talents of all the neighbouring 
places were collected, and the number of visitors was immense. Social plea- 
sures went hand in hand with musical enjoyment. The meals were taken at a 
common board, songs were given in the open air, and musical performances and 
amusements joined all hearts in cordial conviviality. So great was the public 
enthusiasm and impatience, that fa similar festival was given the following win- 
ter, an the 10th and 11th January, 1811, and, if possible, with still greater suc- 
cess and public sympathy. The next festival was held at Erfurt, on the 15th 
and 16th of August, 1811 (to enhance the celebration of the birth-day of Napo- 
leon), but whiek the Moniteur announced was solely given to commemorate the 
emperor’s birth-day. After the restoration of peace, it was again at Franken 
hausen that a great musical festival was held on the 19th and 20th of October. 


| corruption of the art. It was these festivals chiefly that procured for the first 
masters of the age—such as Schneider, Klein, Ries, Lowe, Sphor, and others— 
\the opportunity of trying their talents in a field that is entirely independent of 
‘the rough judgment of a sensual public, fond of show, sight, and spectacle. Even 
‘Mendelssohn, despite his great fame and talent, could only have brought his 
\greater works into reputation by the musical festivals, whither are turned the 
eyes of all the younger composers of genius who wish to achieve something great 
jin their profession ; and we heartily wish that festivals of a similar form and 
\character could be brought about in this country, where, we are sure, such an 
jabundance of native talent would be developed, as at once to give the lie to the 
jold prejudice, That the English are not a musical people. 

| Amateur singing in Paris.—In few countries is amateur singing carried to 
jsuch a pitch of perfection asin Paris, and that more especially in the noble 
Faubourg an advancement truly surprising has been made in the art of musie. 
In England, until very latterly, it was considered a social crime to attempt to 
compete with professional artistes. In France it has for some time past been 
iconsidered a glory. The English paid, and gave themselves no further trouble. 
'The French emulated, and have succeeded. ‘The question of the worth of these 
brilliant attainments, or of propriety, or of the advantages of shrinking modesty, 
jor of giving to artistes what to artistes belongs, and such like discussions, we 
must leave to those who discuss such matters in England. We speak but of 
results. ‘The concerts of ancient music, supported chiefly by amateurs, and 
raised to so high a pitch of perfection by a well known prince of the nobility of 
the empire, as well as the concerts occasionally given for great public charities, 
at which ladies of the first rank will not only appear in the part of prima donna, 
but also give their more modest mite of contribution in the choruses, are striking 
proofs of the pitch of perfection to which these matters have been carried. But 
how many salons might be cited throughout the capital, as a proof of this as- 
sertion, including the hotel of that queen of concerts, who, placed between two 
ranks of society, knows how to accomplish the difficult task of uniting both in 


1815, and from that date the series of annual festivals by Bischoff has been un. |jan harmonious whole, and receives with equal grace and politeness ladies of the 
interrupted ; and, having become subsequently music director at the theatre/jold court, and ladies of the new. diplomatists nd men of letters, amateurs and 
of Hildsheim, Bischoff has given similar festivals regularly at Hildsheim, | artists, and not forgetting that more modest apartment of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
Hanover, Heimstadt, &c. most of which he arranged at his own cost andj/main, that scantity furnished and narrow * second pair back,’ where many of 


risk. 

The most essential frait, however, of these exertions, was a progress in the | 
public erage cultivation of music, though it became at the same time clear | 
that no parficular good could result from such festivals, if they were not con-| 
ducted with the co-operation and at the expense of all the members collective-! 
ly. In this manner were subsequently formed the musical festivals in the various} 

of Germany, and in 1819, were seen such festivals on a grand scale, held. 
partly in the Rhenish towns, such as Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la’ 
Chapelle, &c. and partly also in the Hanseatic and Baltic towns, Lubec, Ham-) 
burg, Rostock, Wismar, &c. ‘The musical festival at Quediiesberg, in July, 
1824, held in conjunction with the celebration of the centenary birth-day of, 
Klopstock, was of vast importance to the musical art. The festival obtained, 
an historical importance by the presence of several of the greatest German 
masters in the art, who participated in the task of the day ; amongst these were, 
Weber, Spohr, and F. Schneider. ‘fo add to the institution a lasting character 
the so-called Musical Union of the Elbe was here founded ; Magdeburgh, Hal-| 
berstadt, Quedliesburg, Halle, and several other places having agreed to hold, 


by turns, a long series of festivals, and Schneider having been chosen perma-|, 


nent director of music. ‘The choice roused the jealousy of Hane, music direc-| 
tor of Halle, who felt his merits slighted by the preference given to Schneider ; 
the consequence was, that he withdrew from the unicu, and founded another 
musical legue, called the Thuringian, transferring the festivals to Halle, by aid) 
of the artists of Berlin. There is hardly now a place of any importance in Ger- 
many that has net its regular festivals in the proper sense of the term, at 
some time or other. | 

The great musical festivels in England, are similar to tlic German only in ex-| 
ternal form Here (in England) they form enterprises less for the interest of 
the art, than speculations for the support of some benevolent institution inde- 
pendent of the art, and they cannot, therefore, though extremely grand in their, 
results, be all confounded with the festivals in Germany. Such gigantic festi-) 
vals as are held in Manchester, Birmingham, Norwieh, and other places, to! 
which a Mendelssohn, Spohr, Malibran, Beriot, Moscheles, Lablache, Gris, and 
other brilliant stars in the profession, native and foreign, have lent a helping 
hand, are things not to be thought of in poor Germany, where love for the art 
alone induces artists from various parts to meet at a certain place and contri- 
bute their mite, both in money and talent, towards defraying the expenses attend- 
ant on such festivals. 

France has hitherto done little or nothing towards the establishment of such 
festivals ; some such attempts have it is true, been made at Strasburg ; the 


place, however we must remember, stills bears the German physiognomy, de- 


spite the French regulations in it. 

The importance of the musical festivals forthe art itselfis great and manifold. 
The sense for more profound creations in music has thereby been awakened, and 
rendered intelligible to the public to a degree never betore thought of. The ef- 
fects of the art are brought into operation not merely during the short and tran- 
sient period of the few days the festivals last, but chiefly during many years of 
previous study andjpractice, by which alone the various members are enabled to 
take an honorable share in the performance of the day. Formerly, the realisa- 
tion of a musical performance on a large scale was only possible in some of the 
larger towns, possessing within themselves the means and resources requisite 
for the execution of such a plan; by the introduction of the musical festivals, 
however, such performances have become practicable even in small and 7 
places. The spread of musical knowledge amongst the masses, by means ©: 
these festivals, re-acts likewise in its turn as an additional stimulant to the en- 
ergies of the ‘artists themselves ; the active power of genius usually gains fresh 
strength by the — that its creations are appreciated, and it is chiefly 
the musical festivals that have brought to light the works of the great masters, 
which would otherwise have mouldered on the shelves and stifled the genius of 
their creators. 

In larger places, or at courts, the art is the servant of princes, or of the cor- 
rupted taste of aspoiled and enervated society, despising all that is great, seri- 
ous, energetic, and deep. From the opera stage only the decline of the art is 
to be expected, and the baneful influence has already begun its sad work. But 
whenever the enthusiasm of the masses has been excited, and the better edu- 
cated have become their guides and leaders, the cause has always assumed a 
truly dignified character ; and so it is with the musical festivals (more especial- 
ly on the continent), which alone have already put a check to the progressive 


ithe inost distingue names and first fashion in France. together with the best il- 
jlustrations of foreign rank, from the cream of the embassies, may be so often 
|found congregated together, to listen to a concentration of amafeur talent— 
‘another social distinction from a neighbouring country, where want of for- 
a would be a landmark that would frighten away all thought of elegance or 
| ashion. 


he Drama. 


' Park Tieatre.—We are nearly without anything to say more of Mre. 
Mason, much as we admire her talents and her performances ; for we have in 
former times spoken of her very great merits whilst she was a young actress, 
and have before our eyes her improvements, and the racy artistic-like style in 
doing what she occasionally attempted before, that we endeavoured in our last 
to embody, at once, all we had to say commendatory of her. There is no donbt 
that she understands her characters, for she reads her parts correctly ; no doubt 
‘that she has both imagination and fire, for she acts her parts with vigour and 
taste, and no doubt that her profession’s honour is much at her heart, for she 
displays a great versatility of character all effectually and to the admiration of 
‘her audiences. 

| But there is a portion of the public press in particular, engaged in doing its 
\best to spoil her as a professional person ; speaking of her in superlatives, as i¢ 
there never were such a person before, and as if no one were likely to come af- 
‘ter deserving of a passing notice; whilst it is well known by readers that the 
inext pheenomenon of the kind will cause anew mode of expression in the de- 
\seription, however hard may be the task of concocting the praise. There 
jis one of our own morning papers hus not only given an elaboraje account of 
‘both previous night’s performance, (for which indeed he deserves thanks, and 
ithe character of a warm enthusiast,) but at the end of the week he (as if he 
‘had fallen short of his capabilities of description) lugs in the criticism of ano- 
\ther editor, in a different part of his paper and in another type. Now this is 
[not useful, but fulsome, and does more harm than good to the subject of the 
‘adulation, for it creates a doubt, of which the large portion of the world believe 
\the press to be guilty. 

| In short, that our sentiments respecting this very admirable actress may be 
\underst ood by readers at a distance, we say, that those will be mistaken who 
‘conceive of her as one of the best of good stock actresses. She is certainly 

far beyond that. She is a woman of good understanding, exquisite feelings 
‘evidently fine taste, sound judgment, and as wel! deserves to be considered 
a Star of the first magnitude as (almost) Mrs. Kean herself, and that is no small 
praise. We are sure that she is content with this professional character, and 

jit is what we can confidently assign to her. As years and as experience pro- 

lceed, we doubt not that she will one day be greatly distinguished in The World 

lof Artistes, at present she has but broken through the clouds, and our hope is 

ithat she. however her brother may have thought light of the advice, will try 

‘Europe before her manner may have become set, and her style hard, for both 

of these are impending designs which she may, not will, escape. 

On Monday night she took her benefit, which we did not witness as the house 
was crowded to suffocation, and we could not get room in it. By which means 
we lost the witnessing of her Julia in the Hunchback, and escaped the inflic- 
tion of a character which though very attractive on the stage we neither ap- 
iprove as one character, nor do we admire the affected quaintness of thp dia 
logue of the play. 

Bowery Turatre.—An engagement has been made here with Miss Mary 
Taylor, who is nightly performing to immense houses of audiences, the most 
distinguished of her comic characters, in which songs are introduced. Long 
ago we expressed our belief that this young artiste, with good advice and a 


* It seems to have*been coeval with the first Swiss festival. Opinions, therefore, diffes as to 
the origin of these festivals. ] 


ient degree of industry and attention to her talents, might become an ex- 
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measure neglected her then most prominent property, a vocal quality) to meetin 
Mr. Mitchel!, of the Olympic, a good teacher of comedy, and one who had the tact 
to perceive the most taking points, and to make Miss Taylor what she is. 4 
very clever and popular light comedian. And now she has to enforce in her 
own studies, that theory which we believe was brought to her notice and atten- 
tion by a very able teacher. Let her take care of her readings, study well the 
spirit of the characters she has to personate, and take especial care that she do 
not degenerate into the herd of dramatic professionals. This last is an easy 
transition, and it is part of the duty she owes to herself aud to those who think 
well of her to avoid. She is the popular feature at present of this house 

Olympic Theatre.—As we said last week, so we may repeat. The company 
is a complete one, all the principals are good artistes, the pieces are well brought 
out, and we can well understand that it is as much on the last account that they 
continue so long favorites. ‘There is littl2 ornothing especial to speak of here at 
present. 

On Friday evening the 15th inst. the celebrated Mr. G. Holland had his bene- 
fit, when he played a monologue which we have witnessed from Mr. Vattemare 
the celebrated ventriloquist ; he did it, if possible, better than the original, and 
on the occasion Mr. Maywood played a Scotch baroret in “ The Rights of Wo 
men” exceedingly well, but being called out he had the bad taste to say that 
“ this is the first hononr of the kind I have received from a New York audi- 
ence.” 


Literary Notices. 

The Rights of Labor —By Carvin Covron—New York: Barnes & Co.— 
In announcing to the public the appearance of each successive writing, of the 
many that are insignificant, and the many which though erroneous are almost 
innoxious, it is (though too frequent) the custom of editors to pass these latter 
by carelessly, and take very little notice of their merits or demerits. Not so. 
when a work evidently is desirous of taking an important stand in the world of 
letters, and coming from an author whose writings are already known to th 
world. ‘The Book before us, whether well or ill-written, whether logically o1 
sophistically handled, is one of important tendency, and a few sentences tell us 
that the subject is “ Political Economy,” and is a variety of that species of 
writing, on ** The wealth of Nations.” Now this is plausible, because these 
“few sentences” are at the beginning of the publication, aml the readers’ sym- 
pathies and prejudices are excited because it is supposed that a work on abstrac! 
reasoning is the subject in hand. By the time we arrive at the fourth chapter. 
however, we find that although there are a few false premises propounded, as 
the abstract foundation, the subject itself is a dispute which now or lately agi- 
tated the world, namely, protection vs. free trade ; and how the abstract doc- 
trine has been pressed into the service of the book before us, and how the writer 
has drawn absurd conclusions from insufficient premises, we declare we have 
never seen or cou!d have believed to come from a reflecting writer before. We 
say emphatically writer. because many a speaker will, in the warmth of argu- 
ment, say things hastily which he would not have urged advisedly ; but a writer 
should never set down a sentence which he has not turned over in his own mind, 
and which he does not conscientiously believe to be sound and to bear argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Coiton is an admirer of Clay ; he has written and published memoirs of 
that distinguished man “and his times,” and he bends all his faculties to make 
his professed principles to harmonize and support what he thinks to be the lead- 
ing articles of political economical belief of that great leader of party. We 
are not about to either attack or defend the politics here alluded to ; we are fa 
from supposing we have the ability to do either; but we do assert that the wri 
ter of the book before us has not gone on demonstrating by the principles first pro- 
pounded by him, and which he a little warped in the laying down, and the work 
itself is neither more nor less than a partizan publication on the side of the pro- 
tectionists, and that it is open to animadversion at almost every paragraph 

The principles of Political Economy are for ever the same, universally and 
essentially ; they may be modified when first set in action according to the state 
of society, or the conditions of the land and other external matters, in any given 
place ; but to insinuate that the principles alter in different situations, is a short 
sighted philosophy which never occurs, and no man is fit to handle so great a 
subject who cannot see farther than that. Yet Mr. Colton, in speaking of the 
European economy, says, ‘It is morally impossible, from (their) social condi- 
tion that they should be able to adapt a system of political economy to Ameri- 
can society ; not having thought it incumbent on themselves to make any othe: 
provision for |abor than to save it from starvation, and to get the greatest profit 
out of it.” They must be poor philosuphers indeed who thus narrow down their 
views to a particular phase of society and things, and are aware of others which 
militate essentially from the doctrines they deduce and which they profess as of 
catholic appropriation. 

We began these remarks intending to consider this work in detail, but we 
find neither our columns nor our plan will permit it; we therefore are com- 
pelled to say in short that it is an evident party pamphlet, and has passim a 
great number of weak points. 


conciliate and propitiate those whose good-will we would have, and take exam 

ple by what we deem their follies and their foibles, and forbear from what we 
consider to be equally ridiculous and striking in ourselves. This it is which 
makes a book like that before us useful as well as entertaining, and this always 
gives pleasure as well as information to almost every reader. The writer of 
this is evidently well acquainted in detail with the subject matter on which he 
‘has been occupied, and he as evidently, writes in good-nature, in good spirits, 
and is earnest as he is sprightly in his descriptions. This is a clever book, and 
will probably be as widely read as any book of travels in modern days. It is a 
work judiciously chosen, too, to make one of the * books which are books.” 

The Potatoe Plant—By Averev F. R. S., &¢.—New York: Wiley 
& Putnam.—The author of this treatise has taken much and very extensive 
pains in his analysis ; and long before he commenced it he was acquainted with 
the different varieties of the tuber; but although he has gone very circumstan- 
tially into its structure and properties, and the natural enemies (insects, fungi, 
Xc.) with which it has to contend, and although he has copiously and well illus- 
trated his book with drawings, on stone, of its several parts, and the alterations 
which take place in them, he does not seem confident that he has proceeded far 
in the curative investigation. Nevertheless the treatise is a useful one, and 
may furnish hints which more fortunate investigations may carry successfully 
out. Doubtless, there are thousands, both scientifical and merely practical, 
who will proceed upon his data, and even chance (we dislike the word) may hit 
where science has failed. 

Butterjly’s Ball, §c.—New York: Wiley & Putnam —Let not any over- 
wise person turn in disdain upon reading this annunciation. It forms 
a more than conterntible portion of the modern valuable system of education. 
It puts in attractive condition the child’s book, and furnishes numerous hints for 
questions by children, which, properly answered, give much information to the 
infantine or youthful min. But  \ese things, let us say by the bye, should not 
be done well by halves. ‘The citd’s rhyme ought always to be correct, the 
grammar of the language should be carefully guarded against monstrous errors, 
and whilst all is done easily, frankly, and in a manner to amuse, great@eare 
should be taken uot to foster a prejudice, not to fix a false principle, not to 
eause a bias in the youthful min«, and not to violate the probabilities. 


Chambers’ Information for the People, No. 9.—New York : Burgess, Stringe 
& Co.—We truly congratulate the community at large of this country, not only 
that the publications of the Chambers’ are largely reprinted here, but that they 
are so well appreciated as to be encouraged in copious measure. The Cham- 
‘bers’ are without hyperbole the benefactors of their race, for all they publish is 
useful, simple, well-written, and, though strictly utilitarian, are interesting in 
themselves. ‘lhe work before us when completed, which will be in sixteen 
numbers, will be a very valuable addition to the popular library. 

The London « Lancet’’—for January, 1847.—New York : Burgess, Stringer 
& Co—We have in former notices spoken warmly of this re-print, which it 
well deserves; and it should be encouraged both by the faculty, and by private in- 
dividuals. Each succeeding month it well sustains the reputation it has ac- 
quired. 

Schiller’s Revolt of the Netherlands.—This celebrated produetion of the great 
Gesman poet and historian, will be regarded as a gift of no ordinary value to the 
American scholar. The ** Thirty Years’ War” of the same author, has ac- 
juired a deserved celebrity among the critics of Europe, and this work which 
is its counterpart will attain doubtless an equal celebrity, now that it is rendered 
into English by so competent a hand. We have been in the habit of considering 
the historical writings of Robertson as the most fluent, and in the clearest style 
of prose matter ; but this work is really the happiest, in our estimation, of keep- 
jing incidents clear, of summing up the whole, and of drawing deductions from 
premises. It forms part of Harper's New Miscellany—a series we have fre- 
juently commended to our readers, as embracing a selection of the best books 
of the day, and at the lowest possible cost. The Miscellany has reached its 
twenty-first number; it should be found in every household. 

The Adopted Son—2 vols. 8 oc.—Translated from the Dutch of J. Van 
Lennep, L.. L. D.—By E. W. Hoskin—New York : Burgess, Stringer & Co.— 
Here is a novelty indeed! A Dutch novel, written about 20 years ago, and, as 
the translator well puts it, in his dedication, as of the first «« ever made from that 
language.” It is a mistake that the Dutch are cool and not imaginative, particu- 
larly in that which relates to the history of their liberties. We hail the appear- 
ince of this book, translated by (if he will allow us to say so) a friend, who 
possesses higher talents than he makes known to the world ; and it makes its 
tppearance here when it is well accompanied by Schiller’s book, of which we 
spoke above, and the incidents in both of which happened about the same pe- 
riod. It has an unfortunate name, for the world will see in its title but a namby - 
pamhy novel, of no consequence, when really it includes scenes of the highest 
interest in Dutch history, is written with much fire, and is accompanied by notes 
of much consequence. We would say to the public who have not seen it, that 
it is better both in matter and manner than any of James’ historical novels, and 
that the perusal of it will well pay the attention of the reader. 

Dr. Potter's Principles of Science as adapted to the Mechanic Arts, 4c.— 


Spaniards and their country.—By Ricuarp Forp—New York: Wiley & 
Putwam.—Where a nation desires to form a commercial, and indeed any kind) 
of close treaty with another, there are more matters to be taken into considera || 
tion than the mere latitude and longitude of each, the productions, the harbours, 
the springs of action, the weak points, and the peculiarities of each people. 
And this knowledge also answers more purposes than one, for we know not only 


and the tariff of each, but it is requisite to know the habits, the modes of action, 


Harper & Brothers have just issued a new, revised edition of this very useful 
work of reference : it is replete with varied and instructive information. 

The Pleasures of Taste, §c.—A neat little volume containing selections from 
the popular writings of Miss Jane Taylor, formerly of Ongar, England, to 
which Mrs. Sarah J. Hale has appended a brief biographical sketch of the au- 
thor. Miss Taylor was of the Cowper school, and her writings have attained a 

igh respect in her native country. 
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1847. The Anglo American. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
well maintains its reputation. The present number is finely illustrated, with a) ORPHAN.” 


plate (steel) of the “« Masonry of the Walls of Hebron.” The work has nearly (EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
got through II. Kings. CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 


Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 


A Chinese Dinner.—An officer of the United States squadron in the Chinese T. LAMIE MURRAY, een See OS 
seas gives the following bill of fare at a large Chinese dinner to which he, with : Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R. S. ; 
pumerous other foreigners, was invited :— Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8 
1. Birds’--nest soup. 13. Dog stew. Secretary—F. P. ¢ AMROU X, Esq. 
2. Pork fat, fried with potatoes. 14. Stewed chickens. re INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
3. Hogs’ hoofs. 15. Ham stew. assurance and deferred rer s. The assured occasions, borrow, 
: ‘without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the optiom 
jof selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
6. Giblet soup. 18. Pate of rats. | Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. ; 
7. Kitten hash. 19. Feline ragout. | Persons insured ohages can, at sae, opr poe! ameunt of annual premium for five suc- 
} } ; cessive years, Ov their oWu note an eposit of policy. 
8. Pried Irich yatemaee. 20. Ham stewed with pork. | Part of the Capital is permanently Pam. oe in the United States, in the names of three of the 
9. Rat hash. 21. Sucking pig- \Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should. 
10. ‘Tea. . 22. Snail pate. _ any such arise) or otherwise. oa 
11. Sharks’ fins. 23. Snail ia. | “Be payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upom the annual 
rate. 
12. Fried ducks. \| No charge for stamp duty. P : 
Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


I tasted the first dish, and became so disgusted that I could not proceed. ; 

They ss boought ~ dish at a a exquisitely beautiful china P Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate srale. 
bowls. || DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So- 
; in Low : : trac 'lciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a four onus, 
Jenny Lind in e.—The following, which we have ex ted from the Revue ago | from 85 to 85 per om on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the pro- 
e. 


et Gazettes des Theatres, affords some clue to the reason of Jenny Lind’s re- fit sca ’ 
fusal of the many brilliant offers she has received from theatrical managers in| UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
| Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 


all parts ef Europe :— 4. Es 
||Goodhue, Esq., J s B , Esg., Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8S. Howland, 
“ Jenny Lind declares that she does not love the theatre ; that she is only Gorham A. Worth, Esq., aa M. Fox, Es4., Williase Vat Hook, Esq., and C. Edw. 
iti assure h lf of her fortune to retire from the stage as soon as pos- | Habicht, Esq. 
3 Philadelphis—Clement C. Biddle, Esq’, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq-, 


sible. If Jenny Lind does not love the theatre, if she is not fond of the stage, |)" : 
if, in fact, she likes neither her talent, her face, nor glory, then does she tacitly |“ p.j:imore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq, Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 


admit the truth of that which is said of her in Vienna and Berlin, that she loves a J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 

young Swedish Protestant minister, an evangelical pastor, and that she will | eames McD, 110 Bleeckerat, ; Alexander 

marry him sO soon as she can bring a marriage portion sufficiently large to insure |e. Hosack, M.D., 10) Franklin-st. ; 8. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

the prosperity and affluence of the remainder of their days. It is only love that | (Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P.M. daily. Fee 
1 i ins i the sacrifice.” || paid by the Society. 

sacrifices all possessions, and yet remains ignerant of 11 Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, Exq., 39 Wall-st. 


A Romance.—A colonel of dragoons is on friendly relations with a family in | Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. | 
the neighborhood of his quarters. In the interchange of civilities an orderly is | Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st, 
often employed. The orderly being a fine looking soldier, finds favor in the eyes) An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
of the fair daughter of the house, as he gallops up to the door each day. Stolen | Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840. ; 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 


glances are exchanged. lady herself brings down the Wa l-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and 
to the notes, messages, Kc. ittie conversations ensue, the conversations lead | j:ish North American Colonies. 
to interviews, interviews to confessions, and the confessions and vows to elope- J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent _ ; 
ment and marriage. ‘The colonel is astonished, the parents storm, and the or- a ee a for the United States and B. N. 4. ( spenian. 
derly-corporal ig deprived of his “stripes” for prolonged absence. Denowe- | Sth 
ment. ‘The orderly appears in his real character. He is the son of a gentle- | WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
man of high respectability in England. the young couple will be possessed of a | PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
competency: a commission is to be procured for the soldier-husband, parents | RUPERT SINCLAIR 
are reconciled, all parties are pleased, and true love is rewarded ! | OR, THE FAITHLESS WIFE. 

Our readers will wonder why we have been giving these eXtracts from the | By the Author of “ Ten Thowsand a Year.” 
note-book of some writer of vaudeville or comedietta ; but, unless we are mis | HE announcement of a work from the pen of the author of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” will 
informed, the play has been recently acted in real life : the scene, Edinburgh: SS See ee en army of readers- This tale possesses all the vigor of thet great 
the time, October, 1846. Edin. Journal. | Published and for sale by 
| PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 

| 


RICHARDS & CO., 30 Ann-street, N. Y. 


LAW AGE CY, } men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board te 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES jany specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at. 
HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City,Attoruey and Counsellor at Law |{¢ntion will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis: 
and Solicitor in Chancery &c. &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others —* references will be given aud expected. 
interested in business in Europe, that he will attendto any matters that may be intrusted to | SAN Ds’ SA RSAPA RILLA 
Treband, Wales business, necessary to be transacted | OR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 
caliar kind jast completed by T. W. will ensure that EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 


Arrangements of an extensive and 


MWtmiMaaa« BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ : 
Thomas Warner has been honored by the pernission of the following eminent and distin- Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsbility. | ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 


Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Honourable John W. Fd- 
mund’s, Circuit Judge of the first Circuit &e. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle, . 
Mayor of the Cityof New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Scratica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


and member of Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New 
York ; Messrs. Jes: opp & Son, Steel manufacterers New York and Sheffield England. ene value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
Jan. 23—3m. i} ness is extending. It approved and highly recommeaded by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. [medical practice. It is highl; concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
bat the expressed essence, and ts the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
It is an established fact a few 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. DR. CHALMERS AND SIR DAVID BREWSTER. | ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opinm. 
phine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantit of the 


tT able periodical has been published in Edinburgh about three years, and has established grains of either Quiniae or Mor 
for itself a reputation im no respect inferior to any of its great contemporaries, from which lerude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
it only differs in the usual characteristics of a Literary and Political Review, by the religious /drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
and moral tone of its leading articles. It is not, however, a Theological Journal, for, as the |can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directiors, and made to suit the teste of the patient. 
Publishers say in their prospectus, ‘‘ no subject that can occupy the interest of a well cultivat-| The following certificate is ouly another link iu the great chain of testimony to its merits ¢ 
ed mind will be excluded.” It is the Advocate of the Free-Church movement in Scotland South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 
and will doubtless find warm friends on this side of the Atlantic on that account. |_ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
The Republication of the “ North British” commenced with the number for Novembe: disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practa 
1846. It will be regularly issued every three months immediately on its receipt by the Welish jtioners with interest and gratitude. This is trae respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
Steamers, in a style uniform with the Quarterly Reviews already republished by the Subscrib- jsaparilla. Ihave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
: disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 


ers. Terms $3 a year or only $2 when taken with the other Rebublications as below :— e ; 
Re-publicati or 1847. jno relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
The London Seana eliegs fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
The Edinburgh Review. ‘|enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 

rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOUN M. NORRIS. 
The North British Review. Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN, 
Tr to be in = | — Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 

‘erms—payment 'lushia :— 
For any one of the four Reviews. $3 per annum. Berkshire, V 

, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
> thi : Ihave been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a di d 
P . . - | liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but ince 

taking your Sarsaparilla 1 greatly relieved, so much so that I have bees able to at 

ened 10 tend to m business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. | wholly discarded all 
or | other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin. 
Tee of eX |cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 


Delivered to subscribers in the principal places on 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 


pense. Orders by mail must be post paid. 

Jan. 9-4t. ||of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
Me GEORGE LAGER bop to at the of he ha: severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was b of 
‘ormed an Orchestra of the most talented professors u the plan of the celebrated - ‘ A. 
JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice g attend Duies Chemeptres. Matinees, Musi ||. For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamphg 
cales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Lode, lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. F 
himself that the Public endeavours the et- aud sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 
ciency of Instrumental Performances wi a of the excellence of his Band. ‘ . 


and 
LEONARD SCOTT_& CO. 
Publishers, 112 Fulton st. New-York. 


PIANO FORTES. The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that hag 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 885 BROADWA _ || Seen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
for a superior and warranted article. Ap! 18-tf. [which the human frame is subject therefore ask for Saude’ Sarsepuilla, aud take no other. 
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iRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Sireet. 


HIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into possess) | 


sion of the undersigned, who has re-iitted, re-furaished, papered and painted it, throughout) 
—and made such additions to it, as may conduce more to the comfort of travellers. | 


An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, GENTLEMEN'S DINING SALOUN, and several) 


large PAKLOURS, have been added—and the Table, Bedding, and Attendance it is detemmined) | 


shall be equal to any in the country. 

Convenient BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house,’ 
wud every care will be taken to please those who may cul! on him. 

OG A POST COACH, belonging to the * Franklin House,” will be in atrendance at the| 
Depots and Steamboat Landings to take passengers to this House, for 25 eeuts each, including 
luggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a shave of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 


The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GEORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet luis friends at the ** FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 
Noy. 14-2im. Proprietor. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE, 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily know n,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drags and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable residet and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent ase 
sortment, at a low cost. 
THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
ORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA LXUIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUEKREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
¥ Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling “wy eee and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has condacted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1846. Aug. 1-6rap. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP E®DIA, &c,, 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1844 i Suow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO Ti.) PENNY CYCLOPASDIA —It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the puar- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some foe | omissions of matters 


Jly. 25-tf. 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desiie to} | 


possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.— Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA @ the “ Society for she Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Peuny Cyclopedia was derived fror. its original issue in a 
weekly eet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Euglish language is read.—Complete and bound 
2 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and co operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 


tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often) | 


arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscariiy aud impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but ran into each other— 
Vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficalty be} 
distinguished from the natural. | 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re-| 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


END JLDUSPRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE | 
SENTS :— | 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. | 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. | 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant colomed boquets. 

6. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 
nets. 
. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 1] elegant engravings. ! 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 1 

8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical aud Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31) 


fine steel engravings. 1] 


9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 
10. Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. | 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 
12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. | 
13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautiful scenes,| 
sketches, Kc. 
14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte! 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. : ! 
16. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. : 
For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, | 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, | 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, | 
28 Platt Street, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well! 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag-' 
num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and. 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa | 
tent Prince Albert, Qve +n’. Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of| 
one gross each. Togethe ~ th an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the, 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine | 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
| /ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4ch Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
ou hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders tor 
Frait and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasous. 

| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out aud keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen 
jdemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply - 
jing to Wim, Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
\left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 


|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 
Vi AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 


cipe Segars in all thei: variety. QG* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
July 7-ly. 


jand Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 


| NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
IT? SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOE on the Ith of each 


month :— 

Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Noy. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Peck, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 

; ROSCIUS, | Asa Eldridge, | Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tous, built in the City of New York, 
|with such improvements as combine great speed with unasual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
lsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lexperienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
|packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
japply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 
| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfuily request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SI1De 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


| month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
\WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 
JOHN R. SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
|STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
‘VIRGINIAN. W. H. Pa-son. Oct. 11. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 


convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
— to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 
apply to 
My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS? 
|QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 

excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. 

jAshburton, H. Hat'leston, 
|Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, 


From New York. From Liverpool. 
Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,;Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,,April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. \Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 

These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of el ce 
and comfort of their Cabin smaaunchalens, or for their fast sailing qaalitice, and offeygreat 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

hey are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The ee of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Stewards. , 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
|Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas» 
[sR apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 

|FPVHIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
| will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
'Tch, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Portsmouth. 
|St. James, F. R. N eyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10; Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 id, 10, 10 
‘Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
| |Switzerland, E. Knicht, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
‘Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
/Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
|Hendrick Hadson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
\Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10/ June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced i 

rest care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., pp the best ao emai 
The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
‘Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters; 


| 
| 


| Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of as are signed therefor. Apply 


lee GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st. 
| My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. a 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

‘J.HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
ithe succeding day, viz. :— 


| Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live }. 

‘Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
\Cambridge, Barstow, 16, 16, 16} Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
‘Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 pt. 1, Jan. 1, May 4 
Europe, G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16 
'New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16{ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
| Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, Juiy 1 


|| These Ships are not surpassed in pout of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 


lor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

| The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at: 
\tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conveni of p Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. Wa 


The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of descrips 
jtion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be fursished by 
ithe Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters 


ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders) jor Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of “.ading are signed therefor. For feign 


HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
A Gold-st 


— ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of, purchasers so ||passege, spply to 


ag & Co or 
. H. MARSHAL. ing-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, & Co, Liverpool. 
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